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A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR NEGRO CATECHISTS. 


BY VERY REV. JOHN R. SLATTERY. 


numbers twenty-one priests, who labor in seven 
States: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, and Virginia. They have 
a seminary, apostolic college, churches, schools, 
industrial institutes, and orphanages. At present St. Joseph’s 
Seminary has thirty-one divinity students on its roll, and its 
feeder, the Epiphany Apostolic College, over sixty students. 
The former sent out seven priests during the scholastic year 
1898-99, and the latter in June, 1899, advanced fifteen graduates 
to the seminary. With the spread of missions a new departure 
has become necessary for the missioners, arising from the need 
of helpers who will live in the various missions and take, as 
far as possible, the place of the missionaries while absent. In 
a word, Catechists, officially and publicly appointed, are now 
in demand. To understand this let us recall the 
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RELIGIOUS STATUS OF THE NEGRO RACE, 

Of this people 144,536 are given as Catholics in the official 
report for 1898 of the venerable Commission in charge of the 
Negro and Indian Fund. This is a very small percentage in- 
deed of eight million American blacks. On the other hand, 
the various Protestant sects in their official reports claim less 
than four millions. “Of the eight millions in this country a 
very large proportion belong to Christian churches; one million 
six hundred thousand are reported to be members of Baptist 
churches, about the same number are enrolled in the Methodist 
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churches, and besides these there are Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Episcopalians, and others” (Negro in America, by 
Thomas J. Morgan, D.D.) Hence, four millions may be looked 
upon as beyond the pale of any religious denomination. Fur- 
thermore, in the South negro Catholics, like white Catholics, ; 
are bunched, if we may use the term. 


Maryland (Diocese of Baltimore) has 37,000 Negro Catholics. 
Louisiana (New Orleans and Natchi- 





toches) has 83,000 * 5 
Kentucky (Louisville) has 6,000“ . 
Alabama (Mobile) has 30425 ‘a 
In these four States, 129,425 : “i 


In other words, Louisiana has more than one-half the negro 
Catholics in the United States, and Maryland more than one- 
fourth, both together six-sevenths of them. That is to say, of 
every seven negro Catholics in this country four live in Louisi- 
ana and two in Maryland. Thus there are left a trifle over 
12,000 Catholic negroes in the other Southern States, and 3,000 
in the Bahama Islands (Diocese of New York), which belong 
to Great Britain. 

Again, it is noteworthy that the States in which negroes 
are most numerous are the very ones having the fewest Catho- 
lics of that race; as, for example: 

Virginia (Diocese of Richmond) has 650,000 Negroes, of whom 
1,200 are Catholics; 
South Carolina (Charleston) has 690,000 Negroes, of whom 800 
° are Catholics; 
Georgia (Savannah) has 900,000 Negroes, of whom 1,300 are 
Catholics. 


To reach these millions, as yet alien even to the sight or 
voice of a priest, is the work appointed to St. Joseph’s Society 
for Colored Missions. It is of the true nature of the apostolic 
vocation to make use of the people themselves for whom the 
vocation is divinely granted. As the farmer needs the earth, 
the astronomer the heavens, the sailor the sea, so does the 
missionary demand the people, the Josephite the negro. But 
quite unlike the earth or sky or waves are the negroes. For 
men are they, able to co-operate, not alone by their presence 
and submissiveness, but also by their action in personally work- 
ing with the missioners as well as in their influence over their 
fellows. 
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NEED OF NEGRO WORKERS ON THE MISSIONS. 


No wonder, then, that the common experience of the mis- 
sionaries of St. Joseph's Society proves that to win and convert 
the negroes an indispensable means are the blacks themselves. 
Appeals, therefore, have come to St. Joseph’s Seminary from 
different fields of labor, urging that negroes should be trained 
for the work both as priests and catechists. Now, from their 
foundation, St. Joseph’s Seminary and its feeder, the Epiphany 
Apostolic College, have had as students negro boys as well as 
whites in preparation for the apostolic priesthood to labor 
among the blacks. At present there are three negroes in the 
seminary, and four more in the college. The colored boys, 
very few in number, are at once introduced among a dispropor- 
tionate number of whites. Some of them rise to the occasion 
and equal and even outrank the whites, v. g., two of four negro 
seminarians won the A. M. at St. Mary’s Seminary, of whom 
one carried off prizes in both years of philosophy, gaining eight 
out of ten all round in his studies. 

The College for Catechists now under review will tend to 
increase the number of priestly vocations among negro youths, 
although primarily intended to establish a system of negro 
catechists. Moreover by its means the bulk of the negro youths 
will be trained apart. In this matter we have before us the 
example of the Protestant sects, which, although throwing open 
their universities and colleges to the negro race, have, however, 
almost all their negro students in separate institutes. 


CATECHISTS ON THE FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The need of native catechists and priests has been recog- 
nized always in the Catholic foreign missions of Asia, Africa, 
and Oceanica. We have been in correspondence with Eastern 
missionaries as well as with the superiors, general and local, of 
many missionary societies. It will help our readers to under- 
stand better our proposed College for Catechists if we give 
some of the results. The Very Rev. A. Lightheart, Provincial 
of the Mill Hill Missioners to the Maoris, thus writes: 

“The idea of training catechists is agood inspiration. If it were not for the 
catechists on our missions in New Zealand and elsewhere, our work might not 
only be a trying one but very unsuccessful in many cases. On missions like 
mine, for example, the priest is nearly always on the tramp from village to village. 
He visits the same villages about four times a year, sometimes more, sometimes 
less; it all depends upon distances. Now, every village has two or three 
catechists who conduct public prayers, morning and night, and on Sundays 
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read the Mass prayers, sing Vespers, and teach catechism. We choose men of 
good character only, and good speakers also. As a rule, they acquit them- 
selves faithfully of this duty, for they consider it an honor to be appointed as 
a catechist. They have the good will of the people, who, with perhaps a very 
few exceptions, would not dare to stay away from Mass prayers and, the in- 
structions even of a catechist. So, you see, they are a great help in our work, 
Furthermore, as most of our people cannot read, the catechist reads the cate- 
chism out to them, night after night, untilitis remembered. It does not, however, 
take long, as ...e Maoris have magnificent memories and intellects. Then when 
the priest comes round he expiains the more obscure parts. The Maoris, on the 
whole, are very well posted in their catechism, children and all” (Whangaroa, 
Bay of Islands, New Zealand, October ro, 1898). 


The Right Rev. J. U. Gendreau, Vicar-Apostolic of Western 
Tonquin, under date “ Hanoi, Western Tonquin, September 4, 
1898,” sent us the synodal decrees on the question of catechism, 
which cover the practices of that part of Asia since 1670: 

“THE HOUSE OF GOD.” 

“ Our first missionaries very soon saw the necessity of having some one to 
help them in their labors, especially in catechising the natives. In order to fill 
this want they chose young men whom they trained in piety and knowledge, so 
that later on these might perform the same offices as the clerics in the early days 
of the church. In this way was established our ‘House of God,’ where our 
catechists receive their training. All are supported from the common purse and 
none receive a salary. Moreover, these young men are in rowise bound by vow 
or contract, and any of them may return to the world whenever he wishes to do 
so. Applications are, as a rule, very numerous; but we accept only such as are 
promising subjects and belong to good Christian families. According to the 
Rules adopted in the Synod of 1795, each priest is supposed to bring up a certain 
number of boys of twelve or thirteen years of age. These boys are first taught 
Chinese, and when they are about fifteen or sixteen they are given in charge of 
a catechist, who initiates them in the rudiments of Latin and plain chant. At 
the age of seventeen or eighteen they enter the preparatory college, where they 
remain for six years. The fathers are urged to recommend only such subjects as 
are truly good and who can be really useful on the mission. Once their classics 
are finished, they are examined, and, if found proficient erovgh, are placed és 
catechists either with some native priests, or else employed in teaching the 
catechumens, according as circumstances demand, Each parish has ordinarily 
three catechists; one who acts as procurator, whose duty it is to look to the 
material needs of the mission, a teacher for the children, and a third who ac- 
companies the priest on his missions among the Christians. Missionaries in 
charge of districts also have three or four catechists, whose duties are to presice 
at prayers,instruct the children, and help the Christians prepare for the reception 
of the sacraments. Hence, the true and deveted catechist has always enough to 
do. After five or six years’ trial as catechists, those who have shown by their 
exemplary conduct that they are worthy of a higher state enter the seminary to 
make their theological studies for the priesthood. The catechists are,in a 
special manner, precious auxiliaries for us. I would even dare say that they are, 
under the missionaries, the principal agents of all the good done throughout the 
vicariate.”’ 
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Passing from the Eastern missions, let us return to the 
missions in our own land. Arizona and New Mexico received 
missionaries about the same time as Western Tonquin. In far- 
off Asia we have seen catechists in vogue; so were they also 
in the Western world. We quote from a recent article by the 
learned Father Dutto: 


“ As arule he (Rev. Eusebius Kino, S.J.) had a number of converted Indians, 
from the mission of Dolores or from those-further south, to accompany him. 
These drove herds of cattle, sheep, and hogs, some of which were to be left in 
the care of the Indians at the different pueblos to multiply. His first visit toa 
new territory was usually for the purpose of exploring it and to impart the first 
notions of Christianity. On the second, the foundations of a mission were laid ; 
that is, catechists (one or more Christian Indians) were appointed, who at the 
same time acted as mechanical and agricultural instructors. Thus the first 
steps were taken to insure not only a civilized mode of life, but also to provide 
a permanent support for the mission, with a resident priest whenever that 
might seem advisable or possible. In the meantime visits were frequently made 
for the purpose of confirming the catechumens and rendering them steadfast in 
their attachment to the Christian religion. Such were substantially the methods 
of evangelization followed by both the Franciscans and the Jesuits during the 
seventeenth century, all along the line from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific 
Ocean”’ (“‘ Jesuit Missions in Arizona,” by Rev. L. A. Dutto, American Eccle- 
stastical Review, July, 1899, p. 50). 


The methods of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
in both hemispheres, have continued on to our day in the 
foreign missions of Asia, Africa, and Oceanica. Last spring, 
during our trip to Rome and other places of Europe, we inter- 
viewed the superiors of several missionary societies, viz.: The 
superior of the Foreign Missions of Paris; of the African 
Fathers in Lyons; the superior of the Procure of the White 
Fathers in Rome; the Right Rev. Vicar-Apostolic of North 
Uganda, Africa, who is a “ White Father” of Cardinal Lavigerie, 
and whom we met at the Procure of his society in Rome. As 
there is at bottom a substantial oneness of view and practice 
among the various missionary societies in training catechists, 
and the differences are only in their development and details, 
a summary of our interview with Monseigneur Streicher, Vicar- 
Apostolic of North Uganda, will give our readers a fair idea 
of the way in which the Foreign Missions of Holy Church 
foster native catechists and priests: 

The White Fathers in his vicariate have not as yet the 
seminary proper, only an apostolic college, in which the course 
of studies covers four years. The opening year is passed in 
studying the vernacular language; the next year in mastering 
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a language which is used by the better classes throughout 
Africa. It plays the same part in the Dark Continent that 
French had in Europe at the beginning of this century. The 
next three years the young negroes spend in poring over 
Latin and the Christian doctrine. When advanced enough, 
the boys begin to teach catechism, even while fcllowing their 
own studies; they give morning and evening instruction to 
catechumens; they also assist at the priests’ instructions which 
follow their own. Of these instructions they take notes and 
have to rehearse them to one of their professors. To under- 
stand this, it is well to add that in Uganda the catechumens, 
to the number of 3,751 (Missions d’Afrigue, January-February, 
1899, Tables), assemble at appointed places at the beginning 
of the week, returning to their homes at its end, bringing with 
them enough food for the week. While thus assembled they 
are instructed partly by the students, chiefly by the mis- 
sionaries. 

At the Apostolic College the daily horarium is simple. 
They rise at five-thirty, and after fifteen minutes’ prayer, vocal 
and mental, Holy Mass follows at six. Classes fill up the 
forenoon, and class divides the afternoon with manual labor of 
one hour and one-half. For catechetical work, however, several 
catechisms are in use during the four years’ course. A very 
simple one of about forty pages in the vernacular is first mas- 
tered; next a larger and fuller, in preparation for the sacra- 
ments, and lastly the catechism of a Frenchman, Pére Pacifique. 
It is taught daily till it is learned by rote. Last year (1898- 
1899) Monseigneur Streicher himself explained to the highest 
class St. John’s Gospel. After finishing, the young men se- 
lected for that purpose by the authorities are sent forth as 
catechists, who numbered on January 1, 1899, in the vicariate, 
one hundred and one; and these teach schools as well as cate- 
chise. Every catechist is paid for his work, and should he 
marry does not lose his place. Every year for one whole 
month every catechist, married or single, has to come to the 
preparatory college for a retreat, fresh instructions, etc. While 
on the missions the catechists are entirely subject to the local 
missionary, who pays the salaries, gives daily lessons in the- 
ology, trains, corrects, and where necessary discharges them. 
Upon him also does the preparatory college depend for pupils. 
The seminary has not as yet been started, but Monseigneur 
Streicher looks forward to see it in work at no distant day. 
His present plans make no provision for Greek or philosophy, 
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while for dogmatic theology the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, and in moral, the catechism of Pére Pacifique, will serve 
as text-books, which competent professors shall explain and 
make practically applicable to the needs of the heart of 
Africa. The entire burden of the support, clothing, books, etc., 
of these boys falls upon the White Fathers. It must indeed 
be very heavy and trying for the generous sons of Lavigerie. 

Among missionaries of our day, Cardinal Massajo, who had 
spent thirty-five years in Ethiopia, is one of the most eloquent 
and emphatic advocates for native catechists and priests. His 
memoirs, printed at Propaganda, Rome, fill eleven volumes 
folio. While he had in his journeys a number of native youths, 
a kind of walking seminary, he also left catechists at all mis- 
sion stations, who taught the people. Some he kept longer 
under instruction than others—one lot as long as seven years. 
The teaching was chiefly oral, and conducted by Massajo and 
his assistants, while the only Bible they had was a Protestant 
edition. Without hem or haw, he attributes the success of his 
apostolate to the native catechists and priests. 

Again, three of the bishops of Japan, writing February, 
189t, to M. l’Abbé Marnas of Lyons, a priest devoting himself 
to the work of educating and supporting native catechists in 
Japan, declare: 


“ Aujourd’hui hélas! les catechists sont, en effet en nombre 
insuffisant dans tous nos vicariats. Les multiplier équivaut, 
dans une certaine mesure, a multiplier les missionnaires eux- 
mémes.” 


We know not a better way to close our references to the 
work of catechists in foreign fields than by giving the sum- 
mary of it from the History of the Foreign Missions of Parts, 
by l’Abbé Adrien Launay: 

SUMMARY OF INSTRUCTIONS TO CATECHISTS. 

‘The catechist on the missions is called to fulfil the duties of secretary, 
sacristan, physician, and teacher; he is, in a word, a necessary aid to the mis- 
sioner, and one of the principal instruments of the apostolate. Without his as- 
sistance the most ardent zeal would be barren; with him, the work of the 
missioner is rendered comparatively easy. The priest is the head of the mis- 
sion; the catechist is the arm, but an intelligent arm, one who knows how to 
adapt himself to circumstances. The catechist is in a position to know thor- 
oughly the manners, customs, and weaknesses of his compatriots; and it is 
from him ordinarily that the missioner receives that information which enables 


him to act discreetly and to judge the people whom he may be called to guide. 
“ As the duty of the catechist is to teach others, he should be well instructed 
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in the doctrines of his faith, so that he may transmit them pure and unadulterated 
to the catechumens. His constant warfare will be against the errors of the in- 
fidels ; hence he should be thoroughly acquainted with their writings; he should 
study their fables, stories, and superstitions. It were useful also to know the 
principal points of the pagan religion which bear a resemblance to the Christian 
religion. With this preparatory training he will the more readily refute the 
objections of the infidels by arguments drawn from their own works. He should 
be clear and precise in his explanations of the mysteries of religion, and be pre- 
pared to answer the difficulties which may arise in the minds of his hearers. . . 

‘‘A man who possesses the requisite qualifications should not be engaged 
in this ministry unless he have a particular district in which he may labor under 
the direction of a missioner or an older catechist”’ (H7stozre de la Société des 
Missions Etrangéres, par A. Launay). 


PROTESTANT NEGRO CHURCHES: THEIR CLERGY, THEIR 
MANAGEMENT. 

In Eastern lands Catholic missionaries deal with pagans; 
we, however, who labor for the negroes in the United States 
are dealing with a people who cannot be classed as pagans 
even if in great part unbaptized. Whatever religious senti- 
ments and ideals, training and education the American negroes 
enjoy, the vast bulk of them have imbibed from their Protest- 
ant white neighbors, whose slaves they and their ancestors had 
been for two and one-half centuries. The “ African Methodist 
Church” has its bishops, ministers, itinerants, deacons, elders, 
exhorters, class-leaders, as well as congregations fully equal to 
if not more than one million and a half. Likewise the “ Afri- 
can Baptist Church” has the same officers, except bishops, and 
perhaps a larger number of followers—all black also in every 
case. 

In the hands of these negro churchmen are the finances of 
their respective congregations, which are never laggards in the 
support and maintenance of their clergy and churches, having 
a uniform yearly tax, besides Sunday offerings and special 
efforts, vg., lectures, concerts, bazaars, etc., not to speak of 
help from the royal generosity with which their Protestant 
white countrymen pour out money in supporting them. 

The white Protestants, ministers, lay men and women, labor- 
ing for the negro race in our Southland are to be seen in the 
black people’s universities, seminaries, colleges, normal and in- 
dustrial schools. Not a corporal’s guard of white ministers can 
‘be found in charge of negro churches. Moreover in those in- 
stitutes are twenty-five thousand negro scholars—forty thousand, 
some say—of whom the seminaries alone have over a thousand 
preparing for the Protestant ministry. as est et ab hoste 
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docert. If we have not as yet attempted on the negro missions 
the work of catechists, which has stood the test for two centur- 
ies on the Eastern missions, our Protestant countrymen have : 
done so very successfully. In fact, what are all their efforts 
but the work of catechists? Even those of the ministers can 
be nothing more in our eyes than such, since the Catholic 
Church refuses to recognize any valid orders among them. 


OBJECT AND METHOD OF TRAINING NEGROES. 


It is, in part, to keep alive the faith among our Catholic 
negroes, scattered up and down, here and there, like the few 
grapes left on the vines after the vintage. It is, however, 
chiefly to meet and offset the influence among negroes general- 
ly of the Protestant negro preachers and elders, class-leaders 
and exhorters, that we need negro catechists, who should be 
solidly grounded in Christian doctrine and morals and thorough- 
ly trained in a good course of studies. The influence of the 
Protestant negro clergy over their church members and people 
generally should not be pooh-poohed or set down as trivial. 
The priests in the negro missions have too often felt its 
strength. And we were not surprised to receive urgent appeals 
from our missionaries in five different dioceses urging that this 
long-thought-of college for negro catechists be started. True, 
in neatly every mission and station the missionary finds some 
one—an old “uncle” or “mammy”—who acts as catechist, 
baptizes the dying children, visits the sick, argues for his or 
her religion, announces the visit of the priest, and gets things 
to rights for his coming. But such help is precarious, without 
the proper fibre and, especially, without official standing. 
Catholic catechists should be put in a position which would 
make them in the eyes of their black countrymen as important 
officially as the Protestant negro ministers. 

In the efforts about to be made for training catechists the 
following tentative plan will be followed till experience and 
time enable us to develop and improve it: 

1. Negro candidates for the catechetical school will live 
under the watchful eye and care of the various missioners, 
who after trying them for some time will send the selected 
ones to the school itself. 

2. At this college for catechists the course of studies will 
include : 

a. Course in English, mathematics, kindred branches, Chris- 
tian doctrine, and Latin, about three years. 
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6. Course of philosophy in last year of preceding course. 

c. Three years’ course of theology and Sacred Scripture. In 
the former the Catechism of the Council of Trent, and in the 
latter the Douai and Rheims Testaments, especially the four 
Gospels, will be used as text-books, the professors by their ex- 
planations making them text-books for the catechist’s use in 
his future career among the negroes. 

3. Throughout the whole course manual labor for about two 
hours daily will be a feature. All work about the house and 
premises shall be done by the students. 

4. When graduating those fitted will be received as cate- 
chists by an appropriate ceremony, and then sent to the various 
missions for work, getting in return a fair salary. 

5. Those of the catechists on the mission who persevere 
will be advanced step by step to the priesthood, while they 
who marry may remain as catechists. Mission schools will also 
be taught by these catechists. 

St. Joseph’s College for Negro Catechists will require a 
farm of a few hundred acres of land, from which should be 
raised most of the support needed. The buildings, large enough 
for a hundred inmates, should be simple and plain, so that the 
catechists on returning to their homes would not fancy it a 
disgrace to associate with their old companions. Again, the 
college must not create wants in the catechists ill-suited to the 
tobacco, rice, and sugar plantations upon which their fellows 
live. When visiting Booker Washington's institute at Tuskegee, 
Ala., we were struck with the plainness of the buildings, the 
meagreness of the food, and the simple appearance of the 
scholars. No doubt poverty plays some part in this, but at 
bottom the real reason seems to be not to wean the scholars 
from their native surroundings, for we must remember that 
Booker Washington receives from his white Protestant country- 
men about one hundred thousand dollars yearly. 

The foregoing pages are based upon a memorial which, in 
April, 1899, we submitted to the Sacred Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide. Armed with testimonials from Cardinal 
Gibbons to Cardinal Ledochowski, Prefect of Propaganda, and 
from Cardinal Vaughan to Cardinal Ciasca, then Secretary of 
Propaganda, we first discussed the question with these prelates, 
and then, at the suggestion of the Cardinal Prefect, embodied 
the scheme in a memorial. Our plan was received very cordial- 
ly and a hearty “ Godspeed” was given us on our departure 
from Rome. Furthermore, we have consulted several arch- 
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bishops, bishops, and various priests, who one and all look upon 
this movement as a development of vital necessity for the 
evangelization of the negro race, several adding that a similar 
college for catechists for the whites is also needed. In fact, 
when in Rome, in an interview with the Very Rev. Father 
David, O.S.F., consultor of some Roman congregations and a 
high official in his order, he assured us that the Franciscans 
are thinking of establishing a school for training catechists in 
England in order to reach the masses of Englishmen. 

Unless fortified by negro catechists and negro priests, we 
shall always be at a disadvantage in dealing with the negro 
millions beyond the pale of Holy Church. The negro looks 
with suspicion upon white men. The impression. left from 
slavery ; the many dishonest tricks upon them; unpaid wages; 
“store pay”; bad titles to land; unjust mortgages upon their 
crops; prisoners’ stockades—these and countless other wrongs 
make the negroes suspicious of the whites. During two-and- 
twenty years we have been in the closest relations with the 
black race, have had their confidence in countless ways, are 
now steadily consulted by them in their little troubles, financial 
and otherwise; yet we are not afraid to say that there is no 
white man living has a negro’s full confidence. We are told 
by those who know nothing of this poor people that they do 
not trust their own, that they prefer white priests. How that 
can be said in the face of the millions belonging to Protestant 
churches, every mother’s son of whom, from bishop to the 
latest baptized infant, is black, goes beyond our comprehension. 
Chiefly is this true of negro priests. How can any one say the 
negroes do not want their own priests, since the experiment 
has never been tried, for we have had but two, one of whom 
is dead? And to our own knowledge, at every big marriage or 
funeral among the Catholic colored people of Baltimore, they 
want the colored priest. From all parts of the country they 
are ever inviting him. Human nature is human nature in a 
black man as well as it is in a white man. 

In conclusion, the Third Council of Baltiniore speaks with 
no uncertain sound in favor of negro catechists: “ Finally, we 
must not pass over in silence that the establishment of cate- 
chists of both sexes would not be more difficult among us 
than in heathen countries, if missionaries would diligently at- 
tend to it. The aid of such co-workers should be made much 
of. For they will prepare the way for the sacred ministers by 
gathering together the negroes in the neighborhoods of 
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churches and by teaching them catechism and religious hymns, 
so that the hard labor of the priest will produce richer results”’ 
(Tit. viii. § 240). 

The twentieth century looms up before us. Leo. XIII., our 
illustrious Pontiff, has blessed the opening age in proclaiming 
a universal Jubilee, and called upon the whole world to con- 
secrate itself anew to God and Him whom He sent, Jesus 
Christ. 

The various sects, too, look forward to the era before us; 
the Methodists of the British Isles are reported as about to 
raise a million pounds sterling for their Foreign Missions. 

Let St. Joseph’s College for Negro Catechists be the offer- 
ing of our white Catholics to the cause of Christ and His 
Church in this land of ours. 

Surely the Negro Race may hail the twentieth century in a 
happier, better state than the progeny of Ham have ever 
known in the annals of mankind. What they lack is the true 
Faith of Mary’s Divine Son. 

The nineteenth century brought them emancipation, right 
of ownership, education, citizenship. Let the twentieth cen- 
tury crown all by imparting to them the truths of our Holy 
Religion, in which glorious task, with God's blessed help, no 
small part shall be played by Saint Joseph’s College for Negro 
Catechists. 


St. Joseph's Seminary for Negro Missions, Baltimore, Md. 
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ST. VINCENT DE PAUL AND THE SISTERS OF 
CHARITY.* 


BY REV. WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


% ATHER HECKER once called the writer’s atten- 
f tion to the uniform, almost invariable, rule of 
Providence in the establishment of religious or- 
ders and other great revivals of the Christian 
% spirit, by which women have been associated with 
men both as the pioneers and as the perpetuators of the divine 
purposes. Not men only but men and women equally have 
from time to time reformed religion, advanced God’s kingdom 
by missionary enterprises, and peopled it with new gener- 
ations of saints. A glance at church history shows the truth 
of this view. 

This rule held good in the wonderful revival of religion 
which was led and fashioned by St. Vincent de Paul and St. 
Francis de Sales in the seventeenth century. The Vincentians 
and the Sisters of Charity are related in the same close kinship 
as the first and second orders of the medieval communities, 
and St. Francis de Sales would not be what he is to the church 
had he not been the founder and teacher of the Visitandines, 
the largest part of his priceless spiritual doctrine being his best 
thoughts given to his nuns.t 





* This article is the sequel to the one on St. Vincent in the September number of this 
magazine. 

+ The exceptions to this rule are more in appearancethan reality. Take, for instance, the 
Sulpitians. Women cannot be associated in their work of educating the clergy, but Jean 
Jacques Olier was placed in the closest supernatural association with saintly religious women, 
who were of essential help to him in founding his community. The Sulpitians made it 
possible for Mother Seton to establish the Sisters of Charity in America, and directed her and 
her successors in that great undertaking. Again, if we must admit that the martial spirit of 
St. Ignatius is hardly adjustable to the female character, yet saintly Jesuits have been the 
chief means of founding various religious communities of women, especially those devoted, 
like the@iselves, to Christian education. It is well known that St. Ignatius was very unwill- 
ing to have his fathers officially associated with hities of women. Yet St. Teresa 
bears witness that in all her,travels through Spain she in every Jesuit college men capable 
of directing her nuns in the emplative life, and t uit Baltagsar;Alvarez was one of 
her best assistants in the Carmelite reform. The Exertises of St. Ignatius are the yearly 
spiritual renewal of all or nearly all the ordersof women. Overa hundred years ago the Jesuits 
of Maryland rendered inestimable service to religion in this country by the establishment, under 
incredible difficulties, of the Sisters of the Visitation near their college at Georgetown, D. C. 
But it still remains true that the normal relation of men and women in the great works of 


religion, as seen in history, is an official one. 
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As to St. Vincent, it is true to say that St. Francis alone 
knew women as well as he, and kn@y as well as he how to 
sanctify them. St. Vincent knew good material among 
them and advanced it to the highest degree of perfection. He 
and his methods have made fgood women our angels, Bad 
women he reformed, not in} particular cases but in great 
multitudes, saving the evil ones by means of the good ones. 
Even worldly-minded women dould not escape him, for he got 
their money for holy charity as no man before or since ever 
did, and occasionally he secured their personal help. 

Thus there are two men in the modern history of the female 
sex who are pre-eminently their|Apostles, St. Francis de Sales 
and St. Vincent de Paul, the first being their doctor of holy 
living and the second the lawgiver of their charity to the poor. 
St. Francis is the doctor of holy living to all mankind, no 
less to men than to women. But there is a special attraction 
in his teaching for women who are yearning for the divine 
spouseship. In St. Vincent, however, the sex found its master 
organizer. And indeed, as we well remember Father Hecker 
insisting, an integral work for human kind must sanctify men 
and women equally if it is to be a mighty work, and an en- 
during one; it must train its heroines as well as its heroes. 

But it is the peculiar glory of St. Vincent that his corps 
a élite of heroic women, the female auxiliaries of his mission- 
aries, the church’s modern apostolate of love, were chosen from 
the so-called lower classes. The Ladies of Charity were destined 
to survive only in fitful, broken, variable forms of public charity, 
but the Sisters of Charity at once took root in the everlasting 
church, are almost as universal as that mother of all loving 
sympathy herself, and seem destined to continue their glorious 
career to the end of the world. 

But what led to this was Vincent’s organization of the ladies 
of the French nobility in the relief of the poor. He first be- 
gan to organize his charity among ladies of the world in 1617, 
while he was curé of Chatillon-les-dombes, a large rural parish 
in the diocese of Lyons, to which he had withdrawn to escape 
the aristocratic surroundings of the Gondi family, of which he 
was chaplain. The rules he there drew up are so full of 
practical wisdom that they might stand to-day, and indeed for 
ever—brief and yet full, clear, easily observed and practical, 
yet breathing devout sentiment. The best of the ladies, both 
married and single, of the noble and gentle families of the 
neighborhood of Chatillon-les;dombes were drawn into the 
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THE FOUNDRESS OF THE SISTERS OF CHARITY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Elizabeth Ann Seton was born in New York City, of Protestant parents, August 28, 1774. 
She was the daughter of Dr. Richard Bayley, an eminent physician. At the age of twenty 
she was married to Mr. William Seton, a merchant of New York, and after nine years of 
married life was left a widow. She became a convert, and was received into the church on 
the 14th of March, 1805. Very soon after becoming a Catholic she was led by the Spirit of 
God to establish a community of Sisters. In this she received the hearty approval of the 
leading prelates of the church, being directed by the Sulpitian Fathers of Baltimore and 
other holy priests. She asked for a colony of the French Sisters of Charity, and not being 
able to get them, she adopted St. Vincent’s rules and began the American community at 
Emmitsburg, Md. She died there in the odor of sanctity January 4, 1821. The success of her 
work is shown by the fact that in the diocese of New York alone nearly thirteen hundred Sis- 
ters wear her habit. 


society, which elected its own officers, took charge of all the 
sick poor in the parish, visiting them in person and feeding . 
and washing and caring for them in every particular. The 
ladies managed everything themselves, but under Vincent’s 
general direction, we might better say his inspiration. 

Hardly had this been accomplished when Vincent returned 
to the Gondi family in Paris, and immediately began the for- 
mation of the “ Ladies of Charity, Servants of the Poor,” as 
they were termed, in the capital, upon precisely the same plan 
he had adopted in the country. 
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Within an incredibly short time thirty such associations of 
charity in as many different parishes, and composed all of 
ladies of quality, were in active operation, begun and super- 
vised by St. Vincent. True Christian socialist, he always 
began these societies of the rich for the relief of the poor im- 
mediately after preaching a mission in the parish church, and 
it is hard to say whether he benefited the upper class any 
less by teaching them charity to the poor, than he did the 
lower class by the eternal message of our Lord’s pity for 
sinners, 

The inceptive of Vincent’s mighty work was thus taken among 
the titled ladies of France. That race of beings who were 
then and are yet the leaders in every frivolity, clean and 
unclean, of fashion and love, became under his sway the fore- 
most of their sex, even of all human kind, in the offices of 
high and holy charity. 

These ladies were the sisters of women who had totally for- 
saken the world to become Carmelites and Visitandines, and if 
the oblation of the contemplatives was well pleasing to God, 
hardly less acceptable was that of these noble visitors of the 
hovels of the poor and co-workers with the Lord’s anointed 
high-priest of mercy to the miserable. Ardent love of the 
poor was the air these ladies were made to breathe. 

Many of them were educated far beyond the average of 
their day, all were women of solid character and good com- 
mon sense, and all were likewise wealthy, most of them, in- 
deed, mistresses of vast fortunes, who lavishly spent large 
sums for the relief of human suffering, if we may use the 
word lavish in connection with the careful charity and sys- 
tematic accountability maintained by St. Vincent in all his 
works of religion. 

Of these ardent, enterprising, daring souls St. Vincent was 
the guide, even the inspiring angel. He harnessed their fiery 
zeal with his prudence and tempered it with his patience and 
his tact. In him God—they soon began to learn it—had 
placed at the head of their enterprises the most powerful 
and most saintly character of his time. He alone, after the 
death of St. Francis de Sales, was the most worthy to lead 
women who proved themselves capable of selling their diamonds 
and their carriages for the relief of the poor; and who begged 
for them by every kind of begging, from extorting hundreds 
and thousands of livres from dainty courtiers to picking up 
the greasy sous flung to them at the street-corners. History 
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shows no parallel to Vincent’s success in using women of 
high society for the bodily and spiritual welfare of the lowest 
classes. 

At one crisis this organization, counting over three hundred 
members, all of the highest classes, collected and spent nearly 
two million dollars, equivalent in our money to at least twice 
its nominal value. “But 





these ladies,” says St. Vin- 
cent’s biographer, ‘ were 
not content with collecting 
money and becoming the 
never-failing support of St. 
Vincent; they went in per- 
son to see the poor in the 
Hotel Dieu. This is what 
the saint held in highest es- 
teem. ‘To send money is 
good,’ he said, ‘ but we have 
not really begun to serve 
the poor till we visit them.’” 
And he instructed them 
elaborately on this point. 
“When going to visit the 
poor,” he said, “ you should 
leave off your jewels and 
finery, and be dressed very 
simply, for the contrast of 
luxury on the one side and 
poverty on the other, makes 
the condition of the poor 
all the more painful.” He 
also loved “to point out in 
detail the marks of pro- MRS. eae AFTERWARD FOUNDRESS -, THE 
MERICAN SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

found respect which should 
be shown to the poor, saying that the men should raise their 
hats and the ladies incline their heads as before their superiors.” 
He would have all feel as he did himself: the poor literally 
represented Jesus Christ to him. If he happened to be alone 
with a poor person, he did not hesitate to kiss his feet. “Our 
dear poor and sick,” he said, “are our lords and masters, for 
our Lord is in them, and they in him.” 

The visiting of the great hospital, the Hétel Dieu, by these 
ladies, conducted, as were all Vincent’s undertakings, with as 

VOL. LXX.—2 
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much tact as charity, and thoroughly systematized, resulted 
not only in the cessation of many abuses and the full develop- 
ment of the institution’s capacity for curing the sick, but the 
very first year was the means of over seven hundred conver- 
sions to the Catholic faith. The Huguenots were yet numerous 
in France, and the Hétel Dieu was the receptacle of the un- 
fortunate of every race, including Turks and barbarians. Much 
the same may be said of the work of the Ladies of Charity 
in the prisons. Their motto was always and everywhere 
“God and the poor,” the true faith of Christ and his tender 
charity. 

Nor did these ladies parade about as if they had renounced 
their state of life as wives and daughters of the noblesse. No, 
they were just ladies of the world, only fully alive to the 
maxims of the Gospel. Of one who was, next to Mademoiselle 
Le Gras, Vincent’s chief lieutenant, it is said: 

“What was most attractive in Madame Goussault was the 
manner in which she united simplicity and affability with 
virtue. She did not pose as a reformer, but lived simply and 
uprightly. She thoroughly enjoyed an hour at backgammon, 
for she always condescended in what was not sinful. Hence 
she had only one regret after her stay at Angers, and that was 
that she had refused to allow her portrait to be taken. ‘It is 
the custom,’ she writes, ‘everybody does it, and after death 
it is placed in the church near the tomb. Now I refused to 
have mine taken, and I am sorry, for it seems to me to have 
been false humility, and condescension would have been bet- 
ter.’”” Yet Madame Goussault was a heroine of the highest 
order, and her deeds of charity would render her worthy of 
canonization. 

As to the spiritual side of their lives, the very feeding-bed 
of all these fruitful plants of holy charity, St. Vincent sketched 
it with his masterly hand thus: “These ladies shall study to 
acquire Christian perfection suitable to their state, spend haif 
an hour in meditation, and hear Mass daily. They shall read 
a chapter from the Jutroduction to a Devout Life, or The Love 
of God [the chief spiritual works of St. Francis de Sales], make 
an examination of conscience every day, and confess and com- 
municate at least each week.” 

The high nobility of France was thus toned up to high 
religious fervor, and the women of the proudest feudal fami- 
lies in Christendom became the humble servants of the poor. 
“For more than eight hundred years,” said St. Vincent de 
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Paul to them, “women have had no public employment in the 
church. See here how Providence calls on you, ladies, to 
supply this want: the support and instruction of the sick poor 
at the Hétel Dieu, the nursing and rearing of foundlings, the 
spiritual and temporal care of the galley-slaves, the relief of 
the desolated frontiers and provinces of our country, the sup- 
port of the missions in the East, North, and South, these are 
the labors you have undertaken and accomplished during the 
past twenty years.” They might and doubtless did respond 
that it was by his courage, patience, genius of organization, 
and especially his supernatural sway over women’s hearts, that 
they had been able to begin and carry on such stupendous 
enterprises of heavenly charity. 

That all this was smooth sailing no one can imagine. The 
most peaceful of men, he yet was forced to fight, and in his 
own way did fight and win many battles with women before 
he prevailed. We give a notable instance. It happened once 
that Vincent managed, but only after a prolonged struggle, to 
prevent the appointment of an unworthy young nobleman to a 
“lucrative” bishopric, an appointment which the queen had 
already promised. Vincent succeeded with the ‘queen only 
after incredible and persistent protest. When he called on the 
duchess, the young man’s mother, he was received with great 
joy, because the lady was full sure of having obtained the 
prize for her son. “You come from the queen?” she eagerly 
asked. ‘Yes, madame,” and then he communicated the rejec- 
tion of her son, and added: “The queen counts on your re- 
ligious principles, and does not doubt that on reflection you 
will thank her now for withdrawing her promise, and you cer- 
tainly will in eternity.” Upon which the noble lady snatched 
up a footstool and flung it at the saint. It struck him square 
in the face and cut a gash in his forehead, covering his face 
with blood. Without a word he wiped the blood off with 
his handkerchief and quietly left the room. As he started 
home he made this, his only comment: “Is it not a wonder- 
ful thing to see how far a mother’s love for her son will carry 
her ?”’ 

Vincent must have seen from the beginning that his charities 
needed more for their full development than the Association of 
Ladies could give; his vocation was that of a great founder, 
and he needed a numerous and enduring and coherent organiza- 
tion. Their duties at home were often imperative and hindered 
their personal attention to charitable works; their number was 
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limited ; their whole lives, except in such rare cases as Madame 
Goussault and Mademoiselle Le Gras, could not be dedicated 
to the poor, and, especially, their organization could not be 
otherwise than partial and temporary. Vincent carefully watched 
his opportunities, or rather followed his providences, and little 
by little selected devout country girls living at service in Paris, 
and made them the Ladies’ helpers; in time they were destined 
to assume entire charge. At first they lodged with the Ladies, 
helped them in their visits to the sick and to the prisons, and 
—here was an important step—Vincent finally began to assemble 


them at St. Lazare and instruct them on the spirit of their . 


work—on their vocation, as he soon began to call it. And 
this is the origin of one of the greatest religious orders of the 
Catholic Church. 

God sent Vincent such choice souls for this new undertak- 
ing that we plainly see the divine hand in the selection of 
the foundation stones. We must refer the reader to Bishop 
Bougaud’s work for the details, the study of which reveals the 
marvellous, and yet almost imperceptible, guidance of the Holy 
Spirit.* 

For the organization of the Sisters Vincent needed a great 
woman, and God sent him Mademoiselle Le Gras. She was his 
chosen associate for more than thirty years, and these two were 
like two archangels for courage, for enlightenment, for love of 
God and man, for harmonious action, and were rewarded with 
perfect success. Not the least of Vincent’s gifts was his knowl- 
edge of character, and, says his biographer, ‘‘ he was not slow to 
recognize the treasure God had sent him [in Mademoiselle Le 
Gras], and he cultivated it like a master. He wrote to her almost 
daily, and heard her confession weekly. He never left Paris 
without going to see her, or excusing himself if he could not 
do so. He directed her retreats and gave her the subjects of 
her meditations. He solicited her advice on all matters, and 
in such an humble and respectful manner that no sign of 
superiority, much less of familiarity, ever appeared, leaving us 
a perfect and enduring model of the relation of director and 
penitent.” 

Louise de Marillac (such was her maiden name) was born 
of a noble family in Paris in 1591. At the age of twenty-one, 

* We call the reader's attention to a book which is worthy to serve as a companion to the 
work of Bishop Bougaud. In 1884 the Benziger Brothers brought out an excellent translation 
of athen very recent Life of Mademoiselle Le Gras (Louise de Marillac), Foundress of the 
Sisters of Charity. Translated by a Sister of Charity. The anonymous author is probably of 
the same community. 
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having lost her father, she married Antoine Le Gras. He was 
not exactly of noble blood, though a gentleman of the court, 
and hence his wife could not be called Madame; this explains 
her prefix of Mademoiselle. After twelve years of very happy 
and very pious married life she was left a widow. Providence 
had already blessed her with the acquaintance of St. Francis 
de Sales, who had enriched her soul with many jewels of 
heavenly wisdom. But it was a soul from first to last very 
darksome, tending to doubtfulness 
of God's love, over-sensitive to 
its own faults. And her bodily 
health was never robust. During 
her whole life she bore the double 
burden of an ailing body (and at 
intervals one that was barely alive) 
and an anxious spirit. To these 
subjective trials family troubles 
of the most grievous kind were 
added after her husband’s death, 
for Richelieu beheaded her uncle, 
Marshal Louis de Marillac, one of 
the foremost soldiers of France, 
and her other uncle, Michel, once 
chancellor of France, escaped a 
like fate by perishing miserably in prison. Louise loved both 
these men tenderly, and they loved and cherished her, and, be- 
sides, they were Christians of eminent virtue. 

Overflowing thus with inner misery and overwhelmed with 
outer misfortunes, Louise, meantime, worked zealously with the 
Ladies of Charity and was guided by St. Vincent de Paul into 
happier spiritual conditions; these would last for shorter or 
longer intervals, to be succeeded always by conditions of in- 
terior distress, which again yielded to the influence of St. Vin- 
cent. And so he helped her to bear her burden, as she shared 
his heavy responsibilities in the relief of the poor and the foun- 
dation of the Sisters of Charity. Louise was a saint of that 
kind of heroism which must labor in the dark. She was like 
an artist whose gifts are of the highest kind, and whose eye- 
sight of the worst. Absolutely no height of self-denial was 
beyond her aspiration, and the love of God was her very pas- 
sion. But her providential union with St. Vincent in the for- 
mation of the Sisters of Charity turned all the waters of her 
sadness and all the aspirations of her heroic soul into the one 
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absorbing purpose of her life, the solace of human misery for 
the sake of Jesus Christ. There were many great women those 
times, but to Louise Le Gras was given an honor in her asso- 
ciation with Vincent de Paul only to be compared with that 
of Jane Frances de Chantal similarly placed with St. Francis 
de Sales. When Vincent had learned to know Louise well, 
he found in her that Lady of Charity fitted to be the foun- 
dress of the Sisters of Charity. What more could heart of 
woman crave? 

This great soul went to her reward on the 15th of March, 
1660, a few months before Vincent’s death. 

Every one now acknowledges that God favored the forma- 
tion of this wondrous community with a Providential guidance 
altogether extraordinary. But even a cursory reading of this 
life (and particularly that of Mademoiselle Le Gras) shows that 
even in minute particulars God guided Vincent and his coadjutrix 
with special light. How otherwise explain the fact that these 
daughters of peasants so seldom failed, we will not say of suc- 
cess, but of remarkable success; that it was usual to send a hand- 
ful of these country girls into a large town to take over the full 
control of a great hospital or asylum, deal with exacting trus- 
tees about funds and sometimes with suspicious and too often 
with indifferent ecclesiastics about canonical affairs, and yet 
never, or almost never, to fail? The spiritual training which Vin- 
cent and Mademoiselle Le Gras gave the sisters accounts mainly 
for this; and it was singularly patriarchal. His conferences to the 
community in Paris, where all were prepared for their work, 
were held frequently, and were the family reunions, we might 
say, of father and mother and children. Vincent, after a short 
prayer, proposed some virtue, and explained it very simply. 
He then began asking questions, giving each sister an oppor- 
tunity to apply her mind, and inviting her to express her views, 
he commenting on them in the most naive spirit. Everything 
was very informal, full of good sense, but aimed at the highest 
standard of perfection. This method set the sisters thinking 
for themselves upon spiritual things, and caused them to know 
as well by personal reflection and intelligent assimilation as by 
instruction the virtues of the Gospel, and the application of 
them to their state of life and its various duties. 

Pretty nearly all his dealings with the community, even the 
most official, were carried on in this way. We quote a specimen 
from the Life of Mademoiselle Le Gras (pages 218-219). Having 
appointed a Sister Servant (as the superiors are called) for an 
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important undertaking, ‘a new mission in one of the largest 
cities of the kingdom, he informed her in full community that 
Providence had chosen her. ‘ What shall we give Sister Eliza- 
beth for her journey?’ he asked, while she remained mute with 
astonishment ; ‘each one must give her something. Let us see. 
What virtue can we give her?’ The first sister who was inter- 
rogated wished for her companion the love of God; another, 
wished her love for the poor; Mademoiselle Le Gras, the cordial 
support of her sisters; and M. Almeras, invited to make his gift 
also, wished her ‘ gay patience.’ ‘See what riches, my daugh- 
ter; of which I wish you the plenitude,’ said St. Vincent; 
‘but what [ wish for you especially is to do the will of God, 
which consists not only in doing what our superiors require, 
though this is a sure way to arrive at it, but still more in cor- 
responding with all the interior inspirations that God will 


send us. 

This reveals Vincent’s confident trust in the ripeness of the 
sisters’ personal holiness, and his desire that they should turn 
their glances inward for the Holy Spirit’s guidance, never fail- 
ing to use, however, the divine test of obedience to the exter- 
nal order of God in the approval of superiors. 

He never ceased to exalt their vocation to them, or to insist 

upon its divine dignity. Mademoiselle Le Gras followed this up 
in his own spirit and caught much of the familiar style of the 
saint. We quote from her life (pages 291-292): ‘*‘ Your spirit,’ 
she said to the community, ‘consists in the love of our Saviour, 
the source and model of all charity, and in rendering Him all 
the service in your power, in the persons of old men, infants, 
the sick, prisoners, and others. When I think of all your hap- 
piness, I wonder why God has chosen you. What could you 
desire on earth for your perfection that you have not? You 
are called by God to employ all your thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions for His glory.’ She insisted that although they were not 
and never could be religious, they should lead a life as perfect 
as that of the most holy professed in a monastery. 
They ought to be strong-minded women in the right sense, 
finding no difficulty in labor; open-hearted, cordial, and meek 
with every one, having nothing constrained, much less affected, 
in their manners. St. Vincent recommended them, and Made- 
moiselle Le Gras repeated to them to keep the eyes modestly 
lowered, for an excess of modesty in this respect might hinder 
outsiders from the service of God, by frightening them, and thus 
prevent the good often effected by modest gaiety.” 
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The result of all this discipline of holy love was the Sister 
of Charity as we know her to-day, and as men the world over 
know her to their heavenly and earthly comfort—womanhood 
according to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

While Vincent and Mademoiselle Le Gras were thus enrolling 
and disciplining these peaceful cohorts of holy women, arming 
them with those weapons of love with which they were to win 
heavenly victories all over the world, Louis XIV. was begin- 
ning to form those great armies of men who were to make his 
reign so “glorious,” and so bloody. Vincent began the con- 
quest of the world with a few little groups of peasant girls. 
His second in command was a delicate and scrupulous widow 
lady who was always longing, as she was always waiting, to die 
for the poor. Vincent's soldiers now garrison the cities of the 
world, wearing a hundred different uniforms of love, daily vic- 
tors in many conflicts between pity and woe. See the contrast 
between the village lads of France and their sisters as disci- 
plined respectively by Louis the Great and Vincent the Peace- 
ful, the one using the terror and hate of war, and the other the 
love and patience of the Gospel as the inspiring motives. When 
the Sisters heard of their companions dying in pest-houses or 
among the wounded on battlefields, they eagerly volunteered 
to take their places. At one time news came of such a death, 
and an old sister wrote: ‘Sister Marguerite is dead sword in 
hand,” and hurried on to take her place. It has always been 
so. General Jacob D. Cox, an American Protestant, writing 
in The Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, tells what hap- 
pened when our great war broke out in 1861, and the regi- 
ments which were made up of country boys suffered from 
epidemics of sickness. The scene was Camp Dennison, near 
Cincinnati : 

“The Sisters of Charity, under the lead of Sister Anthony, a 
noble woman, came out in force, and their black and white 
robes harmonized picturesquely with the military surroundings, 
as they flitted about under the rough timber framing of the 
old barn, carrying comfort and hope from one rude couch to 
another.” And this was kept up on both sides of the dreadful 
conflict and to the very end. During the recent Spanish war 
hundreds of our Sisters of Charity and of the kindred com- 
munities ministered to the sick and wounded soldiers, and if 
the official thanks of the government were scanty, the soldiers 
and officers and surgeons bore abundant witness to their unas- 
suming but heroic devotedness. Then and before many notable 
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THE CRADLE OF THE INFANT COMMUNITY (1809), EMMITSBURG, MD. 


conversions were the spiritual fruit of the Apostolate of bodily 
charity.* 

While teaching the Sisters the principles and practice of 
perfection Vincent was himself slowly studying how to draw up 
their constitution. ‘That constitution,” says his biographer 
(vol. i. p. 306), “was singularly courageous. It took our saint 
more than twenty years to conquer public opinion, the objec- 
tions of the king and parliament, and the prudent hesitation 
of the pope and cardinals. It is true now, however, that that 
constitution, after having been an object of wonder to the 
world, has become an object of admiration.” To perfectly 
adapt the new institute to its work, St. Vincent not only decided 
against solemn vows and the enclosure, not only passed over 
perpetual vows, but he asked the Sister of Charity to bind her- 
self only from year to year. ‘“ Perhaps,” says Bishop Bougaud, 
“if he had been free, he would have required no vows, and so 
have allowed their devotedness its full liberty. . . . Despite 
all opposition the saint created this new type of servants of 


* It happened once that a poor wretch was brought to a Sisters’ Hospital and died after 
a few days of suffering. On entering he said he had no religion and no use for religion. 
But the day he died he called for the chaplain. ‘‘Sir,” he said, ‘‘I want to die in the reli- 
gion of that lady with the big white bonnet who has been taking care of me.” 
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God in the service of his poor” (vol. i. p. 309). Nobody 
thinks now that this great Christian legislator was anywise un- 
true to that highest ideal of the spiritual life which is secured 
by the solemn vows and the cloister. We suspect, however, 
that he was roundly accused of it during his long and patient 
struggle for those advantages which, under certain circumstances 
and for particular ends, are to be gained by a larger degree of 
personal liberty. “ You are not religious in the strict sense,” 
he said to the Sisters, “and can never be, because of the 
service of the poor. You must therefore even be holier than 
religious, since you have greater temptations and less security” 
(vol. i. p. 310). 

Providence blessed this courage to an unheard-of degree. 
Vincent’s institute, preserving intact its peculiar features, has, 
both in itself and in the innumerable congregations of women 
which pattern on it, become the wonder of the world and, we 
may even say, the chief glory of the Church of Christ. Thus did 
he create a new form of the religious life outside of what was 
technically termed the religious state, and this he did without 
prejudice to any older institute or form of religion; nay, the 
spirit of St. Vincent has assisted various of the older forms to 
reach out into newer methods without lesion to the salutary 
bonds binding them to ancient ways. 

The work of Vincent, evidently Christian as it seems to 
our day, and peaceably, cautiously, we might almost say re- 
luctantly undertaken, was yet hard of entrance into the favor 
of many in authority. The idea of the Sisters of Charity, to 
quote the author of the Lzfe of Mademoiselle Le Gras, had been 
“unfolded under the breath of God, and yet it was in opposi- 
tion to the manners and ideas of the time.” A community of 
young girls having hardly a convent of their own, living as 
much among the homes of the poor as anywhere else, “ having 
no enclosure but the streets of the city and the wards of the 
hospital, having no grate but the fear of God, no _ veil 
but holy modesty, was an innovation strange and bold, to 
some vash.” It was introduced, besides, at a time when the 
monastic life of women under strict enclosure was flourishing 
in a high degree. The reader will also bear in mind that St. 
Francis de Sales, not many years before St. Vincent began, 
had been compelled, much against his will, to place in en- 
closure and under solemn vows his own community of women, 
originally intended to be without either of these holy re- 
straints. Now, we know that Vincent’s relations with St. 
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Francis de Sales were most intimate. Perhaps during their 
exchange of views on God’s purposes in their day, Francis 
made Vincent the legatee of some of his own lights about the 
spiritual career of women. 

In the founding of the Sisters of Charity love foreran the 
law: the saint taught the canonist. This is nearly always the 
case with God’s greater works, for as the ordinary administra- 
tion of religion needs the discipline of statutes and precedents 
and the orderly but too often routine mind of the official, so the 
renewal of the 
fervor of the 
gospel must fre- 
quently break 
through prece- @# 
dents with self- a 
evident fruits of ° 
love, must often 
suffer hurt from * 
officials, who 
endeavor to 
whip it into con- 
formity with 
those legally established systems it is divinely appointed to differ 
from because it must improve them, sometimes even supplant 
them. Only this must be noted: the saints in carrying out God’s 
will of the renewal of souls are taught by his guidance the ways 
of peace and of obedience. Love does not war against law, but 
overcomes by persuasion, and by patience. Thus Vincent, the 
foremost innovator of his age, was a festina lente innovator. 

These new movements for the elevation of the peasant class, 
who, as Bishop Bougaud tells us, were looked upon as little better 
than beasts by the nobility, could not fail to arouse opposition. 
The cry of novelty was raised, a cry ever at the lips of com- 
fortable mediocrity, and that cry was heard even in high places. 
Let us recall an instance. When Mademoiselle Le Gras began 
to go about opening schools for the peasant children she always 
and as a matter of course obtained leave of the clerical authori- 
ties. Having spent two months at this work on one of her 
journeys, “all at once the Bishop of Chalons, in whose diocese 
she was travelling, became alarmed at the unusual practices and 
demanded an account. ‘If Monseigneur de Chalons wishes it 
and he is near,’ wrote St. Vincent, ‘you would do well to see 
him and tell him quite simply what you are doing. Offer to 
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retrench as much as he wants, or to leave off altogether if not 
agreeable to him: such is the spirit of God.’ The bishop, whose 
intentions are beyond all doubt, could not understand the ad- 
vantage of this new form of charity ; and Mademoiselle Le Gras 
was obliged to return to Paris. The saint congratulated her on 
this trial. . . . ‘Perhaps you will never meet with an occur- 
rence redounding more to the glory of God than this one. 
Our Saviour will receive more glory from your submission than 
from all the good you could have done’” (Life of Mademotselle 
Le Gras, pp. 90-91). 


We hear much in our day of the elevation of the female 
sex, and we hear it very gladly, for it is the weaker sex, the 
one that suffers most, and the one which in its grandeur of 
affection is the type of God’s loving kindness. But we must 
admit that many useless and some hurtful results follow con- 
temporary endeavors to better the condition of women. Vincent 
de Paul leads the world in the true advancement of the sex, 
always safe and yet wonderfully progressive. 

Was ever a man so equal to the task of gaining women 
their rights as Vincent? Since our Lord emancipated the sex 
by His mother’s elevation to the throne of the Christian world, 
no man, it seems to us, did so much as Vincent de Paul to 
broaden the usefulness of woman, to enlighten her understand- 
iag, to sanctify her affections. Yet he never gushed over wo- 
men, nor relaxed his watchfulness against sexual familiarity. 
He never forgot, not even unto extreme old age, the danger 
that lurks in our fallen nature, even in the purest communica- 
tions between man and woman. The authentic portrait of Vin- 
cent shows us a man wholly unattractive in appearance, a face 
worse than plain; and we are told that his demeanor was 
almost the reverse of joyous. Austere in his own private life, 
he was so in his manners with the female sex. The most 
chaste of men, he never relaxed the precautions of priestly 
decorum, was never alone with any woman, had no lighter mo- 
ments with them, took none of his recreation in their com- 
pany. This is proof (the experienced priest needs none) that 
women worth guiding to interior or exterior perfection, to 
piety or to charity, are won as men are, by the solid quali- 
ties of Christian virtue, and by these alone. 
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GAMTHEDRAL. 


BY ARTHUR WHEELOCK UPSON, 


ELOQUENT of the Evermore 
The old cathedral calmly stands 

And blesses, as with outstretched hands, 
The city plodding past its door. 


The furrowed steps, the walls’ gray stone, 
The arched windows, plain and high, 

That snatch white squares of sunlight down 
From the brimmed bosom of the sky, 

Are symbols of the hoary Faith 
Whose steps lead up a foot-worn way, 

And through whose misnamed window, Death, 
There glances the abundant day. 













Within, vague whis- 
perings of hope 
Go trembling by 
where, echo-trod, 
Prayer-crowded in- 
cense pathways 
grope 
The dim way up- 
ward unto God. 


Though priestly 
chant may 
backward roll, 

Heavy with 
weight of con- 
scious bass, 

The faltered pray- 
er of one faint 
soul 

Mounts the light in incense | 
to His face. : PSE 

Here the mute, quivering — 
heart may rest 

However slight its wisdom be, 

And beat its cares out on the beeen Dea 
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Of an omniscient sympathy. = nee 
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ART IS LONG AND TIME IS FLEETING. 


BY ‘“ TERESA.” 


Ser SHAFT of sunlight. fell slantwise through the 
} window of the studio. 

It was not exactly such a studio as a fastidi- 
ous artist of the Tadema school would have 
longed to possess, but to its owner it was a very 
yuradiee, the one spot upon earth that he would not willingly 
have exchanged for a palace, even though a dream of archi- 
tectural beauty and artistic delight. 

He was standing before the easel, a thin, spare figure, 
strangely youthful in outline despite his forty-two winters, and 
the closely shaven crown, and coarse habit of dark brown 
serge that marked him as a son of St. Francis. 

The bare, cold cell, with its narrow window, its stone flags 
and bare walls, and the tiny truckle bed in one corner, with 
the crucifix and solitary prie-dieu of most uncomfortable con- 
struction, was indeed a paradise to Fra Benedict. He would 
willingly have spent the whole of his time there save that de- 
voted to the offices in the church, but the prior was skilled in 
mortification and penance, and he saw to it that Fra Benedict 
did a sufficient number of distasteful tasks to win him a 
guerdon of merit, albeit that he was a genius and his paint- 
ings the only things wherein the humble brethren took a 
pride. 

The delicate features, worn with austerities, had a look of 
pensive sadness not usual to them. There was a picture upon 
the easel, and the monk’s gaze was directed towards it. It 
was an unfinished picture, yet the paint did not look fresh; on 
the contrary, it had the appearance of having been dry for 
many years. The subject was evidently intended for the 
Madonna and Child; the figures were finished, the delicate 
drapery of the Virgin’s robes and the exquisite flesh-tints of 
the lovely baby limbs showing the genius of the artist. 

But one peculiarity immediately struck the beholder: the 
figures were minus the heads, and where they should have 
been the canvas showed traces of recent work. 

“Will it never come?” whispered Fra Benedict—“ the 
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32 
vision that was promised to me when that picture was begun 
twenty years ago. Twenty years! O Mother!” and he sank 
upon his knees, with his arms raised in supplication, “ how 
long wilt thou leave thy servant unconsoled? Mary, Mother 
of my Lord, let me but see thy face once, only once! I ask 
it, that I may show thee as thou art; that all the world may 
see the loveliness of Heaven's glorious Queen. No brush hath 
painted thee, O Mary; let me, for the love I bear thee, pic- 
ture thy beauteous face and the face of thy Son.” 

The sunlight died down, and left the light in the cell a 
delicate gray. Out of the shadow the two figures shone, mak 
ing the only spot of brightness in the studio. Only, where the 
faces should have been, there was—nothing. 

Outside, the quavering voice of Fra Antonio, the gate- 
keeper, was wafted up through the still, evening air, answering 
a beggar who importuned for food. 

“Yes, yes, my poor brother; sit down on the bench and 
you shall have a basin of porridge.” 

“ Porridge!” grumbled the other. “Nice mess for a man 
who has footed it from Carpineto. Sapristi! What do they do 
with those sheep over in the field yonder that they can’t give 
away a good stew of meat?” 

Fra Antonio’s sandals were clattering through the corridor 
on their way to the kitchen and he did not hear the ungrate- 
ful comments of the guest. 

But, through the unglazed window of his cell Fra Benedict 
heard, and for a moment an expression of disgust crossed his 
beautiful face. The next instant he was on his knees before 
the crucifix, asking pardon for his fault. 

The dusk was deepening; a colony of sparrows were going 
to roost just outside the window, and were making as much 
fuss over it as they thought necessary. The stranger had fin- 
ished his porridge and departed, or so Fra Antonio thought; 
in reality, he was lying not far from the monastery gate, stricken 
down with a fever that had been hanging over him for days. 
But he was quite still, and nobody heard or saw anything of 
him until two of the brethren returning from the fields found 
him and carried him in. 

Fra Benedict was in his place in choir and his sweet tenor 
voice led the brethren in the psalms and antiphons, but his 
eyes were always fixed far before him in that gaze of expect- 
ancy and longing that had become habitual, and made the 
simple lay brothers regard him somewhat in awe. “Fra Bene- 
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dict surely sees visions,” whispered they. Alas! the vision he 
had longed for for twenty years had not come to him yet. 

Through the darkness and chill of the winter night the 
brethren wended their way back to their cells to snatch a few 
hours of sleep before midnight called them once more to 
prayer. 

But Fra Benedict could not sleep; he threw himself on his 
knees by the side of his hard couch, and prayed long and 
fervently—prayed that the vision for which his soul hungered 
might be vouchsafed to him. Suddenly he started; the cell 
seemed filled with a silvery radiance, and he looked around 
eagerly, half expecting to see some answer to his petition. It 
was only the moon, flooding the cell with her white beams and 
seeming to single out the unfinished picture as a focus for her 
light. The bell for Matins rang out, and again the noiseless 
procession of monks filed back and forth. 

Again Fra Benedict flung himself on the chill flags beside 
his bed and prayed. How long he prayed he knew not—it 
seemed hours—when suddenly his numbed senses awoke, or 
seemed to wake, from a torpor, and he found the cell filled 
with a bright and dazzling light that came from the picture on 
the easel. Trembling and half afraid, he forced himself to look 
towards it. As he did so his heart leaped. There on the 
canvas was pictured a face so exquisite, so delicately lovely 
and ethereal, that the mind of man could never have conceived 
it. The tender lips, the yearning pity in the lovely eyes as of 
a mother for her children, held him spell-bound, and filled his 
soul with the intense, passionate longing of the artist to trans- 
fer them to the canvas. He did not know how long the vision 
lasted, or how it disappeared. When he returned again to 
consciousness he was kneeling beside his bed and the soft gray 
light of dawn was struggling through the casement. The picture 
was as he had left it, but the vision had been enough; he had 
the inspiration now and could finish it; the Virgin and Child 
were there in his mental vision, as clearly as they had been the 
night before. Was it a dream, or really a vision vouchsafed 
to his waking senses? He could not tell, he only knew that 
he remembered it and that it was the realization of his ideal. 

The light was increasing moment by moment; soon it would 
be strong enough to work by. He seized the colors eagerly 
and began mixing them; he would have two or three hours 
wherein to work before he was called to Mass, and he must 
lose no time in transferring those exquisite faces to the canvas 
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before the memory of them grew duller. As he was preparing his 
brushes and palette there came a knock at the cell door, and 
the wrinkled face of Fra Antonio was thrust in: “ Peace be to 
thee, brother,’”’ said he. ‘ And to thee,” replied Fra Benedict 
gravely. 

‘‘T am sent by the prior,’ continued the old monk, “to ask 
you to come and see the stranger who was stricken down 
yester eve at the gate. The man is from Carpineto, and since his 
senses have returned he has been asking for one of the brethren 
from that place. Only yourself and Fra Bartolomeo are from 
Carpineto. The prior says that if you are at work you are 
not to disturb yourself; he will send for Fra Bartolomeo, who 
has gone to the fields with the novices; but the man is sinking 
fast, and may die at any moment.” 

Fra Benedict listened half abstractedly. Should he go, and 
risk the loss of his artistic inspiration? He could say with truth 
that he was indeed working, and the prior would accept the 
excuse. But charity to the dying, was not that of more im- 
portance even than his art and the moments that were so 
precious to him? True, he could do very little for the man 
except soothe his last moments, for he was not a priest. He 
looked wistfully at the picture. Should he stay or go? 

Suddenly there came back to him the memory of his 
momentary want of charity the day before. He would atone 
for it. “I was preparing to work,” he said simply, “but I can 
leave it to another time; I will come with you, brother.” 

Another look at the picture, a half articulate prayer to Mary, 
and he followed Fra Antonio from the cell. 

They traversed the cold corridors in the half light of early 
morning, Fra Benedict’s long, slender hands holding his rosary 
as he rapidly and softly repeated the Aves of the first decade. 
Fra Antonio stopped at the door of the infirmary and looked 
back; “He is very weak,” he said, an accent of pity in the 
quavering old voice; then he opened the door and the two 
entered. On a clean white bed at the further end of the long 
room lay a still figure, exhausted by the violence of the rav- 
ings that had_continued all the night without intermission. 
The Fra Infirmarian came towards them softly: “He is con- 
scious,” he whispered. 

Fra Benedict approached the bed. As he looked at the sick 
man his rosary fell from his nerveless fingers, and with a half 
articulate cry he dropped on his knees beside the bed, clasping 
one of the fever-wasted hands in both his own. Fra Antonio 
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and the infirmarian looked on in amazement, which was not 
decreased when they heard the patient murmur in a weak 
voice: * Benedict!” 

“ My brother, O my brother!” sobbed Fra Benedict. ‘And 
I knew not that you were here.” 

“Nay, how should you?” returned the sick man, “ when I 
did not know you were a monk, much less in this monastery. 
We thought you dead, we—I—fool that I was!—I thought to 
worm myself into the love of our father when I had driven 
you forth, and now, now I am an outcast, a penniless wanderer 
on the earth. Soon I shall be dead and food for worms”; he 
shuddered convulsively. 

“ Hush,” said Fra Benedict soothingly; “ask pardon of the 
good God, confess your sins, and he will forgive and receive you 
again.” 

“Forgive!” said the other wildly. “Is there forgiveness for 
such a wretch as I?—I who drove my brother from his inheri- 
tance and broke my father’s heart, squandering his substance 
in riotous living, and setting the laws of God at defiance. It 
is too late; I have sinned too deeply to hope for pardon.” 

“Giacomo,” said Fra Benedict gently, “if a weak man can 
forgive a wrong done to him, fully and freely forgive it, can 
you not believe that He whose attributes are love and mercy 
will receive a penitent sinner through the merits of the 
Precious Blood of His Son, who died for sinners?” 

The weak clasp of the hot hand grew suddenly strong, and, 
with an effort, the sick man raised himself and gazed straight 
into his brother’s eyes. 

“Do you really forgive me, Benedict? Am I in truth your 
brother, as I was in childish innocence at our mother’s knee?” 

“By that mother’s name, Giacomo, and by hers who is 
Mother alike of saint and sinner, you are my beloved brother, 
and I do forgive you, now and for ever,’ was the solemn 
reply. 

The sick man covered his face with his hands and burst 
into tears. Fra Benedict made a sign to Fra Antonio, who 
immediately shuffled off in search of one of the padres. 

In half an hour the burdened soul of another sinner had 
been washed in the Blood of Christ and fortified with the 
Bread of Heaven; and Fra Benedict sealed his forgiveness with 
the kiss of peace. The sun was high in the heavens when all 
was over and Fra Benedict was at liberty to return to his cell, 
He took up his brushes and palette, but the inspiration was 
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gone, and try as he would, he could not recall it. But, despite 
his inability to paint, his soul felt strangely peaceful; there 
were none of the vague longings that had tortured him before. 
He knelt before the crucifix and repeated the rosary for the 
soul of his brother, whom the brethren were even then pre- 
paring for burial. 

The hour of Vespers found the brethren in the chapel—all 
but Fra Benedict. 

The prior called the sacristan and bade him dispatch a 
messenger to tell Fra Benedict that Vespers were about to 
commence. In a few moments the novice who had been sent 
returned with a frightened face and the intelligence that Fra 
Benedict had gone mad! 

The prior and one or two other monks hurried to the cell. 
A loud, high-pitched voice could be heard declaiming half way 
down the corridor, and the scared monks beheld the painter, 
palette and brushes in hand, standing before the easel whereon 
rested the unfinished picture. 

“The vision!” he exclaimed, “the vision of Heaven! Let 
me transfer it to the canvas while I remember. The holy 
Virgin came to her servant after twenty years, and he was 
slothful, and caught not the vision of beauty in immortal - 
colors. She will be offended and will not come again. Go 
away!” he said fiercely to the frightened brethren, who were 
huddled in the doorway. “Go hence and do not trouble the 
chosen of Mary, whom she has commissioned to paint her por- 
trait as it should be. I will give to the world a picture of 
loveliness such as Raphael never conceived; but the time is 
short; life is short, and I must work, work!” 

‘* May the saints defend us!” whimpered soft-hearted old An- 
tonio; “the dear brother is certainly mad.” 

“ How long has he been thus?” demanded the prior. 

“Indeed, father, no one seems to know,’’ returned a monk. 
“No one has seen him since noon.” 

At this moment the infirmarian arrived. One glance was 
enough for his practised eyes. ‘“ Fever,” he said concisely; 
“he must have taken the infection from his brother. I did 
not think it was contagious. Heaven send we may save him!” 

“Amen!” said the prior solemnly. 

In spite of his struggles, Fra Benedict was carried off to 
the infirmary, where it took the united strength of two stalwart 
brethren to control him. 

All night he raved, sometimes about his beloved picture and 
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the vision he had seen, sometimes about his brother, but 
always ending with the one idea: he must paint in the heads 
while he could remember, while the vision was fresh in his 
mind, and he tried to get up and fought fiercely with his 
nurses when they prevented him. Every paroxysm left him 
weaker and rendered the task of his attendants easier, until, 
when the morning came, the violence of the fever had abated 
and left him conscious but as weak as water. 

All night the brethren had been in the church praying for 
him. Candles burned before the shrine of his patron, St. Bene- 
dict, who looked down from the canvas he had painted. The 
Blessed Virgin’s altar was also lit up, and above the statue 
the faint light of the candles showed the space that was to be 
filled by the picture that stood on the easel in the lonely cell. 

“Where am I?” They were the first conscious words he 
had uttered, and he needed no answer; a smile flitted across 
his lips as he recognized the familiar surroundings of the in- 
firmary, and his eyes closed. 

He opened them again a moment later and asked for the 
prior, who came instantly. 

“God and His holy Mother be thanked, you are better?” 
inquired the prior anxiously. 

Fra Benedict shook his head. “My days are numbered, 
father,” he said, almost in a whisper. 

“Do not say so, my son,” said the prior sadly; “think of 
your picture that is still to be finished.” 

The painter smiled again. ‘Ars longa, vita brevis,” he 
murmured, half to himself; then, after a pause, “I sometimes 
think, father, that I should have painted the best I could, in- 
stead of waiting for a vision. Visions come so seldom and 
stay such a short time. But I could not paint the Blessed 
Virgin as I know she is. I saw her in my soul’s eye, but ever, 
when I took up the brushes, I could not grasp the features as 
my soul pictured them to itself, and so I waited and longed 
and prayed for a vision to be shown to me, who was not 
worthy. Have I sinned, father?” 

“Your fault has been rather one of excess of honor and 
love towards the Blessed Mother of God, whom you would not 
represent inadequately,” replied the prior. “Perhaps the vision 
has been withheld from you in order to draw your heart and 
fix your mind upon heavenly things.” 

Again Fra Benedict smiled. 

“T am growing weaker,’ he whispered. ‘I would confess 
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and receive the last sacraments, and then if I might be per- 
mitted to die in my cell, I would desire nothing more, father.” 

The prior instantly consented, and Fra Benedict was carried 
to his cell and laid upon the hard, plank bed. 

The brethren gathered around the beloved artist, whom 
they regarded as a saint, and the sweetly solemn strains of the 
“Miserere” rose upon the air. 

Outside, the sunshine flecked the brown fields and the twit- 
tering birds alighted upon the casement and peered in, search- 
ing for the hand that had so often fed them. A _ beggar 
knocked at the gate, and Fra Antonio, his eyes streaming with 
tears, arose noiselessly and answered the summons. The man 
asked for food, and the voices rose through the casement and 
reached the ears of the dying painter. 

“Giacomo!” he murmured. 

The psalm ceased and Fra Benedict opened his eyes. 
“ Raise me,” he whispered to those standing near. One of the 
brothers lifted him up gently and supported his head; he 
turned his eyes towards the picture, and the prior who stood 
near it removed the covering from the easel. Many of the 
brethren had not seen the picture, and they looked at it now 
with some curiosity. Then, as by one impulse, all eyes turned 
upon Fra Benedict. He was gazing, not at the picture but at 
the wall immediately above it. Suddenly his face became trans- 
figured, and an almost heavenly radiance illumined it. 

~The eyes of those present followed his, but saw nothing 
save the featureless figures on the canvas. é' 

“Mary!” murmured Fra Benedict, and his beautiful face 
was as the face of a seraph. He saw, as he had longed to 
see, that supernatural beauty for which painters have striven, 
but which no mortal brush, however great, can paint. He saw, 
and as he saw he knew his dream was vain. Color was noth- 
ing, form and features were nothing compared to the vision 
for which he had longed, and which his dying eyes saw—too 
late? Nay, he knew now he could never have painted Mary 
as she is. 

“ Mother!” he murmured again. ‘ Ave, Jesus, Mary—Ars 
longa, vita brevis”; and the slender head sank back upon the 
supporting arm. Fra Benedict was dead. 
































PUBLIC HIGHWAY OUTSIDE OF CORK. 


HOW AMERICA MAY OPEN UP AN ERA OF 
PROSPERITY IN IRELAND. 


BY J. MURPHY. 


MeHE American tourist leaving for Europe has in 
his mind three or four objective points. If it 
is in his power, he will aim at visiting England, 
Switzerland, and Italy; the capitals of France 
%# and Germany; possibly also Vienna, the Rhine, 
and some of the historical spots in Spain. Having gone 
through this programme he will consider he has ‘“ done” 
Europe. 

Of the scenes mentioned some are of primary importance, 
others are often visited merely “to have it to say.’”’ Thus he 
would never think of returning to his home without having 
threaded the mazes of Westminster Abbey; gazed from the 
visitors’ gallery in the Houses of Parliament on the Thames; 
looked on the eternal snows of Mont Blanc, Rigi, Pilatus, and 
the Matterhorn; surveyed the colossal grandeur of St. Peter’s, 
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witnessed the mys- 
tic loveliness of the 
moonlight streaming 
through the broken 
arches of the Coli- 
seum, and admired 
Raphael’s “ Trans- 
figuration ’’ and the 
“ Laocoén’”’ and the 
“Apollo” of the Bel- 
videre. If he has 
looked on the Eng- 
lish and Scotch 
lakes, drunk a bock 
under an awning on 
the Boulevard des 
Italiens, paraded Unter den Linden and the Ringstrasse, gloated 
over the Alhambra with Washington Irving as his guide, floated 
in a gondola and sailed to Capri, then verily has he accom- 
plished all that the average tourist’s heart could hanker for. 

One fair land of Europe is not in his programme, at least 
from the point of view of mere sight-seeing and scenery. Ire- 
land, one of the fairest lands that the sun shines on, may be 
visited by him, but it will probably be some particular county 
and townland that will attract his steps as being the cradle of 
his stock. Of Ireland as a tourist centre he scarcely stays to 
think. The reason of this is simple in the extreme. 

The American tourist is a potent factor in the prosperity 
of beautiful and his- 
torical localities, and 
of important centres 
of life in Europe. 
Poor Ireland has had 
all capacity for en- 
terprise so thorough- 
ly crushed out of her 
that she has not 
been able to com- 
pete in a business 
way for the attrac- 
tion of tourists. 
Other parts have the 
enterprise, without THATCHED COTTAGE. 
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STREET SCENE IN CORK. 


having either beauty or historical association, and they thrive 
right brilliantly. Thus the American who arrives in London 
has rarely but litt!e intention of travelling further westward for 
European sights. But once in the great metropolis of the 
British Empire, he 
is informed of the 
great natural beauty 
of a place called the 
Isle of Man. The 
fact is thrust upon 
him in every nook 
and corner in the 
city of London. He 
had not previously 
suspected it. Now 
he goes to visit the 
Isle of Man. 
The fact is that 
this little dot in the 
sea is the most hus- MARKET oF Cork. 
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tling, self-advertising spot on earth. Its inhabitants subscribe 
a poll-tax of about two dollars a head annually to keep 
the merits of the place before the travelling world in Europe. 
A central advertis- 
ing headquarters is 
maintained with un- 
paralleled expendi- 
ture at Ludgate Cir- 
cus, in the city of 
London, and at the 
head of this depart- 
ment is a brother of 
Mr. Hall Caine, the 
novelist. Mr. Hall 
Caine, by the way, is 
himself one of the 
never-failing, attrac- 
tive sights of the lit- 
tle island. The same may be said of Greeba Castle. Mr. Caine 
figures prominently in the prospectuses and is alluded to as 
the Master. At all events, the inhabitants of the Isle of Man 
attain their ends. They get the tourist traffic, and as a com- 
munity are consequently rich and prosperous to a degree that 
almost surpasses belief. 

Switzerland too, in a thorough and even scientific business 
manner, is kept before the wealthy part of the public of the 
west of Europe who may be at all disposed to move out from 
their own country. 
Differently from 
the Isle of Man, 
Switzerland thor- 
oughly deserves 
all the praise that 
is given it even 
by its own inhabi- 
tants. And yet 
it is an acknow- 
ledged fact that 
hardly in a less de- 
gree than the Isle 
of Man itself does 
Switzerland owe 
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perity that accrues to it from the able and business like man- 
ner in which it is steadily and consistently advertised abroad. 
Cities like Rome and Paris are their own attraction, although 
again the great popularity of the peninsula of Italy as a happy 
hunting-ground for the American tourist is in a great measure 
attributable to the fact that the hotels and minor banking in- 
stitutions of the entire country being now almost exclusively 
in the hands of Germans and Englishmen, the country is con- 





GLEN AT GLENGARIFF, 


sistently and conscientiously worked up as a tourist centre from 
a business point of view. 

The business capacity for keeping Ireland before the public 
is wanting. Even if it were forthcoming, even if the inhabi- 
tants kad all the zeal and desire necessary and were inclined 
to make monetary sacrifices for the business welfare of the 
community, the success and the popularity of Ireland with 
American tourists would be not yet. Many things are lacking. 
The American when travelling is accustomed to and expects a 
high-class system of transit, commodious hotels, and comfort- 
able surroundings and conditions of every kind. These in Ire- 
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land are wanting. 
Or at least hereto- 
fore they have been 
wanting, for, as will 
be explained further 
on, a step has been 
taken in the right 
direction within very 
recent days. Ire- 
land has not adver- 
tised or been in a 
position to.attract to 
her shores a heavy 
volume of the Ameri- 
can tourist traffic, 
and this it is that has caused her to be neglected for other 
points of Europe, which of themselves should have been of very 
much less human interest to the American tourist, and has indi- 
rectly caused her a loss of popularity and of national prosperity. 

And yet who shall say that Erin does not deserve to rank 
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among the most 
chosen regions of 
the world for 
beauty of natural 
scenery? The 
gentle gradations 
of surface, where 
nothing is unduly 
flat or exaggerat- 
edly rugged; the 
favorable climate ; 
the fertile soil 
and rich, park-like 
vegetation; the 
softly flowing 
streams and the 
placid peacefulness—all these characteristics of Ireland stamp 
themselves in the most pleasing manner on the soul and are 
reflected in the writings of the poets, from Spenser, the great 
poet’s poet, who here composed the major portion of the 
“ Faerie Queene,” to Oliver Goldsmith, and in more modern 
days to Thomas Moore, Gerald Griffin, James Clarence Man- 
gan, R. A. Wilson, and a multitude of others. 

Killarney is a household word wherever the English language 
is known, and a description of the famous lakes and islands 
and mountains, or an account of the castle built by the great 
and legendary O’Donoghue of the Eagle’s Nest, of the wonder- 

ful holly-tree in In- 
r nisfallen, from the 
root of which shoots 
forth at once an ash, 
a hawthorn and an 
ivy, of the Devil’s 
Punch Bowl, of the 
intensely pathetic 
rites and ceremonies 
that may be witness- 
ed at the peasant 
burials in the neigh- 
borhood —a_narra- 
tion of these would 
be an affront to cul- 
CHAIR TOWER, AGHADOE RUINS. tured readers, so well 
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are the sights and places known to literature. But other parts 

of Ireland are hardly less worthy of visit and contemplation. 
Lough Erne, with its forty miles of water stretching through 

Fermanagh County, its network of channels, its myriads of 


islands, its delightful nooks and recesses, and the wonderful and 
iridescent hues of its leafy banks, is hardly second even to 
Killarney. 


The beauty of the Vale of Avoca and of Glendalough, in 











AN IRISH COTTAGE. 


County Wicklow, have often been sung. Not alone the lake 
but the fine ruins of the latter valley, the Round Tower, the 
Cathedral, the Church of Our Lady, that of St. Kelvin, the 
huge granite cross of ancient times, the Sacristy, that little en- 
closure which serves as place of interment for the clergy, work 
like an enchantment on the spirit of all those who behold them. 
The other sights that might be enumerated are almost without 
number. And in Ireland it must be remembered that only half 
the charm is attributable to the physical aspect of the localities 
themselves, the legends and folk-lore that are identified with 
them being of the most captivating and interesting character. 
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Top oF BLARNEY CASTLE. 





On Lough Neagh the fisherman, towards the setting of the 
sun, “sees the round towers of other days in the waves be- 
neath him shining.’”” This is because the fair sheet of water, 
like. so many others in Ireland, was formed under poetical and 


somewhat pathetic circumstances. 


It issued from one of the 


spring-wells which in days gone by only waited for an oppor- 
tunity of being left uncovered to send forth a mighty flood. 
The inhabitants of the neighborhood, aware of the danger, na- 








BLARNEY CASTLE. 





turally kept the well 
securely covered ; but 
of course the fatal 
day finally came, and 
of course also it. was 
a beautiful maiden in 
the culmination of 
joy at there unex- 
pectedly meeting her 
lover knight just re- 
turned from the war, 
who walked off with 
her pitcher and for- 
got to replace the 
smooth, round flag 
on the well. 
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It is hard to believe, without actually witnessing the fact, 
that in an age of practical business enterprise so charming a 
centre should have been to such an extent neglected. A few 
years ago, it is true, some steps were taken to improve matters 
in this regard. The initiative was taken, not in Ireland itself 
but in the British capital. An association for promoting tourist 
travel in Ireland was founded when Mr. A. J. Balfour, the 
present first lord of the treasury, was chief secretary for Ireland. 
It had the cordial support of this gentleman, who, although a 
bitter antagonist of Ireland’s most cherished aspirations in the 
matter of autonomy, has, it must be admitted, lavishly devoted 











A TENANT’S HOME, 


funds for the building of light railways and the opening of 
harbors, and has been prodigal of public discourses and of 
personal example to induce Englishmen to visit Ireland and 
help to promote the prosperity of that country. 

This association has undoubtedly been beneficial, but the 
good still to do is limitless. In spite of a more dignified and 
more liberal attitude on the part of the English press, the 
mass of the public of England is still imbued with strange 
prejudices regarding the Green Isle. It popularly believes that 
every second Irishman is a moonlighter, wearing a mask and 
gunning for human prey, and that it is taking one’s life in 
one’s hands to cross the Irish Sea. 
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The prosperity 
that could come to 
Ireland from a big in- 
flux of tourists is not 
for the moment to 
be hoped from Eng- 
land. This is what 
the Honorable 
James B. Roche, 
member of Parlia- 
ment for Kerry, free- 
ly asserted during his 
recent visit to New 
York. “It is from 

KEIMANEIGH Pass, the United States 
alone,” he said, “that the moneyed travellers must come, if Ire- 
land is soon to acquire something of the tourist prosperity of 
Switzerland, of the Rhineland, of Southern Scotland, and of the 
Isle of Man.” As the quickest means to this end, Mr. Roche 
advocated the outright purchase of the Lakes of Killarney. He 
was convinced that if a beginning were made to popularize and 
make known the marvellous beauty of the Kerry Lakes, the rest 
would come of itself, and the other delightful spots of Erin would 
soon have their visitors and votaries, with the consequent re- 
plenishment of the national and individual purse, which, though 
a very material end to aim at in the exploitation of the beauty 
of nature, is nevertheless in the present case so palpably legiti- 
mate and justifiable that no apology for it need be entered upon. 
Mr. Burke Roche’s 











project of having the 
Lakes of Killarney 
bought up by a num- 
ber of wealthy Irish- 
Americans met with 
a hearty response in 
New York. Well- 
known men promptly 
expressed their will- 
ingness to individu- 
ally advance hand- 
some sums, and 
others guaranteed 
the finding of the re- RUINS ON INNISFALLEN ISLAND. 
VOL, LXX.—4 
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mainder of the money when the hour for the concluding of 
definite and concrete terms of sale and purchase should ccme. 

The actual sale of the Lakes of Killarney appears destined 
to be not unattended with some difficulty. The price asked for 
the Muckross estate, which includes all that is most beautiful 
around Killarney, is $350,000. This sum would not be difficult 
to raise among Americans of Irish origin, but the talk of the 
sale has excited some opposition. 

The London Zimes once, in its tone of finest cynicism, 
affirmed, that any 
benefit done to Ire- 
land must be done 
against the will of 
the Irish themselves. 
This statement, no 
doubt, is in some 
small measure true. 
When the sale of 
Killarney was recent- 
ly for the first time 
mooted, a number of 
sycophantic inhabi- 
tants of that region 
at once sent a 
memorial to _ the 
British government petitioning that Killarney be purchased for 
the crown and made a royal residence. Several Irish members 
of Parliament have also seen fit to publicly express their dis- 
approval of the purchase by Americans. 

But to those convinced of the excellence of the project 
this opposition need not cause any alarm. If the practical 
financial profit that is aimed at is to be early attained, it can 
be accomplished only by practical up-to-date American _busi- 
ness methods brought to bear on the soliciting and proper 
handling of American tourist trade. When the pecuniary bene- 
fit of it is realized in Ireland, only blessings will be showered 
on the heads of those responsible for it, and in any eventuality 
the consciousness of an entirely generous and beneficent action 
towards the land from which they sprung must be a meet re- 
ward for those Americans who will in this way have aimed at 
contributing to the prosperity of Ireland. 
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THE EDUCATION OF OUR PRIESTS.* 


Me HE importance of training our priests so that 
f they may understand the forms of modern 
thought and possess, at least in outline, the re- 
sults of investigation in the science of criticism, 
# in the natural and in the social sciences, is in- 
sisted upon by the Holy Father in the encyclical £ternz 
Patris, published in 1879. Twenty years have passed since 
then; much has been done in Europe and in this country to 
carry out the principles and rules laid down or suggested in 
that invaluable pronouncement, but a great deal remains to be 
done, a great deal particularly in the education of the priest- 
hood. Dr. Hogan has interpreted it, and in these pages we 
shall try to reproduce the spirit of his rendering. Non-Catho- 
lics condemn the church as the enemy of science, one or two 
converts have said they came into the church without aid 
from Catholic exegesis, criticism, apologetics, history. There 
are Catholics born in the faith who have lost that sense 
of the supreme importance of entire and absolute submis- 
sion to the church’s teaching which distinguished all ages 
back to the Apostles’ own time. They have given a prac- 
tical meaning wide as heresy to the dictum, tolerance in 
non-essentials; they do not look upon heresy as a crime in 
comparison with which all violations of moral and social law 
are as dust, and high treason an excusable impulse. There 
are, no doubt, Catholics, who live in the secure possession of 
their inheritance of faith, whose whole mental texture is so 
wrought into its substance that there would seem no possi- 
bility of its being lost by them. But the rising generation is 
menaced by the dangers coming from a reckless pursuit of 
the taking generalities of modern science. Electricity, forces, 
molecules are on every tongue and account for everything, so 
that the senses and a plausible theory form the circle of all 
knowledge. Young Catholics breathe an atmosphere tainted with 
the various forms of modern thought, agnosticism, determinism, 
rationalism, and the moral views to which they lead. 


* Clerical Studies. By Rev. J. B. Hogan, 9.S.,D.D. Boston: Marlier, Callanan & Co, 
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THOMISTIC IMPULSE FROM THE HOLY FATHER. 





Keenly alive to those conditions, the Holy Father gave the 
signal in the encyclical for a curriculum in the seminaries and 
seats of learning from which priests should go forth with 
knowledge up to the current of the time. Recognizing St. 
Thomas as the guide and model for students and teachers, he 
would have us understand that if that great doctor were 
now alive no hypothesis would be strange to him, no method 
of pursuing an investigation beneath his notice, no conclusion 
would be tested by any standard except its merits. Those 
who cried out that the encyclical pushed back the hand upon 
the dial remind one of the extraordinary observation of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, that certain hygienic legislation was repealing 
a law of nature. Mr. Spencer’s law of nature was not a law at 
all; and those who thought Leo XIII. lived in the middle ages 
must have forgotten the encyclicals on the problems of the 
nineteenth century which surpassed anything written on eco- 
nomic and social questions since the Pentateuch. 

In the chapter on the vicissitudes of scholastic philosophy 
our author briefly but clearly points out the causes of its decay. 
It is recovering now from the neglect under which it long lay 
buried; and the resuscitation is not confined to Catholics. The 
Scotch universities have welcomed St. Thomas to an extent 
not surprising to those who were acquainted with the school 
which rose to distinction in Reid, Stewart, and Hamilton. 

We think it cannot be disputed that there is much in the 
metaphysics of this school akin to the methods of the great 
leaders of medieval thought. In passing, it is worth while to 
observe that whatever scorn was cast on their philosophy it 
was regarded as upon the whole sound by the intellectual 
leaders of that part of Great Britain which is held to have 
supplied the only genuine metaphysicians to the English-speak- 
ing world. In boldness of speculation Hamilton might be com- 
pared to Scotus, who flung himself into abysses of inquiry 
never before attempted and which no fathom-line could sound. 
Something of the failure of the scholastic system is to be 
found in such a tendency; for we take it that Scotus repre- 
sented the extreme to which aberrations might be carried on 
the one hand along the lines of deduction from conceded prin- 
ciples, and on the other hand the error of pursuing investi- 
gation by a priori processes into realms where no discovery 
could be made unless by methods mainly experimental. 
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HISTORY OF SCHOLASTICISM. 

Dr. Hogan, however, looks for the cause of what he seems 
to think the superseded scholastic philosophy in the scientific 
light that there is a law of development which governs the 
life of systems. Laying down the proposition, or at any rate 
its equivalent, that the great philosophical movement begun 
in the eleventh century had reached the stage of sterility in 
the thirteenth, he infers that it had run its course.* Yet this 
is but another way of stating that there was no material 
left on which speculation could really exercise itself. Neither 
does he lose sight of this consideration, but he seems to fear 
that he would admit too much if he attributed what he regards 
as the sterility which the later history of the system presents to 
anything but the operation of a law to which all growths are 
subject. Now, there must have been in the system itself a 
limit beyond which it could not be carried as a means of dis- 
covery. The importance of recognizing this on the re-estab- 
lishing of the system cannot be overestimated, because by such 
recognition only is to be avoided the mistakes so fatal to it in 
the past. Any other course will perpetuate the contempt which 
the Humanists heaped upon it at the Renaissance, and under 
which it lay until Professor Ritchey and other non-Catholic 
thinkers turned to St. Thomas as to a recently discovered mine 
of indefinite promise. 

In this place Dr. Hogan throws light on the influence which 
the Protestantism of the sixteenth century had in completing 
the dethronement of scholasticism, and that in a manner to sur- 
prise biblical and patristic students of the English Establish- 
ment and the lions of the Higher Criticism. The warfare of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries made Catholic theology 
polemical. Consequently the abstractions and subtleties of the 
school were dropped and recourse was had to the more effec- 
tive instruments of biblical Greek, Hebrew, and well-authenti- 
cated facts. Catholics no longer rested on the metaphysical 
arguments of the past; these were effaced from the record, and 
similarly to-day the arguments to be used must be such as bear 
a value to the non-Catholic mind. 


* It is to be observed that Dr. Hogan, though he maintains that the period of power ter- 
minated in the thirteenth century, briefly traces the fortunes of the scholastic philosophy down 
to the time when it received the greatest blow to its popularity from Descartes. In the first 


half of this century, as he points out, the leading professors of the Jesuits were Cartesians, in 
the second half of the century they returned to the philosophy of St. Thomas. The respect 
for it beginning to be shown by men outside the Church is the natural influence of common 
sense breaking away from the folly of theories appealing to experience while denying the 


evidence of the senses. 
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The natural and social sciences, and the methods by which 
they are cultivated, are now in possession of the field. What 
is the apologist to do with regard to them except to see how 
they affect the thought of the time? If he wishes to influence 
any mind, he must become familiar with its habits and logical 
methods; but as all around him are directed from springs rising 
either in the action of external nature or the working of so- 
cial forms, or both, he must go to those hidden sources of 
opinion and action, and for ghe time at least offer a new 
presentation of the evidences of Christianity; that is, a presen- 
tation according to the mode of the recipient, as the school- 
men would say. 

Nothing can be better than the manner in which Dr. Hogan 
guides his reader in the perception of his duties and the way 
to discharge them than in the article on Apologetics. The 
union of firmness and caution is beyond praise. 


THE PROBLEM OF MIRACLES. 


The earth has been explored to its extremities and to its 
depths, he truly observes, and made to tell the history of its 
origin and vicissitudes. Modern research has extended itself 
over the whole field covered by religion and the Bible; so 
that there is hardly a statement of importance made by either 
which may not now be tested by some form or other of modern 
science. What is the result? The leaders in the various 
branches of human knowledge are strangers, nay, opponents, to 
the Christian faith. The fact can be explained by a tendency 
produced in the pursuit of the natural sciences to question a 
belief in the miraculous. Men engaged in them are trained to 
consider nature as subject to constant and universal laws. 
But all supernatural religion includes miracles as objects of 
faith, and it is itself based on miracles; and as miracles are an 
interference with those constant and universal laws of nature, 
it is a contradiction in terms to accept them. This is a slightly 
altered revival of Hume’s objection. 

Yet how fallacious is all this reasoning! The mere acci- 
dent that some phenomena which were called miracles could 
be accounted for by natural causes is regarded as a sufficient 
reason to discredit facts which could not be so explained. The 
Christian case must be looked upon as a whole. It is true 
that on the other hand this means a long line of defence, 
almost any point of which may be attacked; but the question 
is not whether miracles have been witnessed by-A. in his uni- 
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versity, or that B. has discovered discrepancies in the Gosrel 
accounts, or that C. finds very few of the books of the New 
Testament were produced at the periods to which they were 
assigned, or that D. has the clearest reason, in his own judg- 
ment, for maintaining that the early books of the Old Testa- 
ment were compilations of a later age. We suggest the follow- 
ing as a fair way of dealing with minute or isolated objections 
to faith. If there be a man of fair mind who has lived a life 
in accordance with the dignity of human nature, to whom jus- 
tice is a principle demanding his allegiance, benevolence an in- 
fluence claiming his respect, duty a law binding him to obser- 
vance; if he thinks there is a cause for which he could make 
a sacrifice, if he admires the man capable of dying for the 
truth or what he believes the truth; then we ask him to ex- 
plain the person and character of the Lord Christ in any man- 
ner other than that which makes him the centre of the revela- 
tion said to be given in the Scriptures and continued in the 
life of the Christian Church. If he be such a man as we de- 
scribe, we confidently await his answer. 

Again, we ask him what does he think of the Gospel teach- 
ing? or would he be surprised to hear that thoughtful men 
have looked upon it as the revelation of God, because it ap- 
peals to what is noblest and best in man and reveals to him 
his other and higher self? If it be like no other book, if noth- 
ing approaches it in all human thought except what is bor- 
rowed from it, if it stands alone in the simplicity, purity, sub- 
limity, and practical wisdom of its teachings, what matter about 
alleged discrepancies? What value concerning the contradic- 
tory and unhistorical conclusions of those who from so-called 
internal evidence attribute the writing to a time later than the 
accepted date? On which side lies the more rational theory, 
tested by the rule of accounting for the facts? 


THE MANNER OF APOLOGETICS. 


Has the Christian faith bestowed benefits upon mankind, or 
has it done more to promote progress and happiness than all 
other creeds and institutions? Can there be an honest doubt 
that what is best in the human race since our Lord came is 
directly traceable to his influence? And will a man be con- 
demned as a bigot or a fool because he thinks that the Lord 
is morally and socially as well as spiritually the Saviour of the 
world? Or will not that high-minded rationalist we cite into 
court envy the belief which regards the Lord Christ as all 
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this? These are fair questions to put our opponent on in- 
quiry, but they are only a few. Having come thus far with 
him, we may ask what is the difficulty which stands in his way? 
Is it from the opposition existing, or supposed to exist, between 
revealed religion and human knowledge? The considerations 
which Dr. Hogan points out to the -apologist we offer to our 
ideal unbeliever. Of course we estimate the want of a common 
ground if he have no conception of God, such as reason and 
faith unite in revealing him, yet there are some intellectual 
principles common to us, and we are sure that—apart from 
this conception of God, Creator, Father, and Conserver of all 
things—the principal objections of our friend would be directed 
not against the faith, but against a distorted view of Christian 
doctrines, or against opinions which form no essential part of 
them. Our unbeliever says he will die rather than surrender 
one iota of scientific truth, let the votaries of revealed religion 
do their worst. Like a Catholic in a recent article, he will call 
up Galileo. Would it not be well before going to the stake, 
or even to the palatial prison of a cardinal’s house, to ascertain, 
Ist. What is the statement of science on the particular objec- 
tion? 2d. What the teaching of Christian faith on the sub- 
ject seemingly in conflict? 3d. How far do they agree or 
disagree? The difficulty in question may be no more than a 
plausible induction, an ingenious theory, or a mere conjecture. 
Our unbeliever being a genuine man of science, knows that in 
every science, mathematics excepted, together with ascertained 
truths, there are any number of positions, statements, deduc- 
tions, and so on which are very far from being certain. With 
regard to these there can be no conflict with revealed religion, 
because we do not know the truth about them; they are the 
same as visions of the night. There are facts and laws of 
physical science ascertained beyond all doubt, but how many 
hang in the air waiting verification! Are the general theories, 
so popular and so talked of, more than plausible guesses? We 
venture to say, with all respect for our unbelieving friend if 
he takes the stand, that as a structure resting on evidence, we 
mean the whole evidence, psychological, historical, and critical, 
the Christian faith cannot but seem to him the most wonderful 
thing.in the universe. He can say that commensurate forces 
explain the motions of the stars, but he cannot account by 
ordinary means for Galilean fishermen winning Greece and 
Rome—all those names meant at that time—to a belief in the 
divinity of a Criminal dying a shameful death; or for the con- 
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tinuance of the system of authority and laws established by 
them amid the changes of the centuries since. He must reject 
these marvels as miracles, or a miracle, and refuse belief to 
anything outside his own mind. Where can he find a place for 
his foot except in the severest form of idealism? Yet his 
school scoff at idealism; at least they take the existence of an 
external world for granted in their experiments. If, however, 
he should take the other view and regard the Christian claim as 
a fact entitled to consideration equal to the promises of any 
branch of science—and this he must do unless he puts out his 
eyes—he will discover what apologists insist upon, that there 
is no real conflict between human knowledge and revealed reli- 
gion. 

We have in the foregoing remarks presented some idea of 
the temper in which Dr. Hogan has approached the task he 
set himself. The article on Dogmatic Theology is full of valu- 
able suggestion; the same may be said of that entitled Moral 
Theology. We regret we have not the space to say something 
about the other topics, especially his mode of handling the 
study of the Bible. Adopting as though it were a motto the 
words of the Holy Father in the encyclical of 1893, in which 
he proposes “to give an impulse to the noble science of Scrip- 
ture,” Dr. Hogan, in a chapter hardly short of the compass of 
a treatise, points out the manner in which the study of it can be 
made suitable to the needs of the present day, and this he 
does with a fulness of knowledge, an authority and precision, 
which will afford delight to every reader. 

Seldom, indeed, do we find a work on a subject of this 
kind likely to draw readers, unless they expect to derive profit 
from it as contrasted with pleasure in the perusal. The work 
before us in each branch is charged with the interest of sug- 
gestion; it opens up glimpses of fields of study as though we 
were looking at a landscape beyond a parting in immemorial 
woods. We think the reader who follows his tract—it is noth- 
ing less—on the study of church history will take the meaning 
of our illustration. Candor is the ruling note of his opinions 
throughout ; and especially in dealing with this subject, in which, 
more than any other, prepossessions, fears, and anxieties are 
so likely to have an influence. In this he has borne in mind 
the Holy Father’s application of a dictum of Cicero, and so 
completely that we are unable to say whether he prefers 
Fleury to Rohrbacher; that is to say, the popes to the tem- 
poral sovereigns, or vice versa. 








THE NIGHT-SHIFT. 


ChE RIGHC-SHIFC. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


£ed by the flickering lantern’s ray, 
In beavy march, by twos and threes, 
Che nisht-sbift plods upon its way 
Beneath the black and sisbins trees. 


With peaceful arms of pick and bar 

And shovel, down the street they pass, 
A shadowy squad detailed for war 

spon the belpless soil and srass. 


Strange toilers in the breathless nisht 
When all is still, and phantom-wise 
Che poplars move their branches white, 

And northern lishts flit up the skies! 


What feed they on for thoushts, these men 
Who sleep by day and foil by dark, 
Bending to carth all nisht—and then 
Co bed with sons of thrush and lark ? 


Can they draw near to bope and God? 
Ay, doubt it not! for well I know 
Chere’s Sospel ¢’en in stone and sod— 

In all thinss, if we seek if so. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A CATHOLIC CRISIS IN 
ENGLAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


BY REV. C. L. WALWORTH. 
IX. 
EXPERIENCE GATHERED FROM MISSION WORK IN ENGLAND. 


RETREAT is not a mission; a mission is not 

a retreat, although missions, such as preached 

by Le Jeune and Brydaine and all true masters 

of this holy art, have been founded on that 

# great wisdom which presided in the mind of 

ot. Ignatius Loyola and which produced the famous Exercises 
which bear his name. 

The first missions given by the Redemptorists in England, in 
which I bore a joyous part, were an attempt to introduce into 
England the method of St. Alphonsus, devised by him and fol- 
lowed in Italy by the missionary members of his congregation. 

The mission of St. Alphonsus was, of course, like that of 
all saintly and apostolic men, to save souls by bringing sinners 
home to God. In this wide field, however, he felt a preference, 
a peculiar vocation to labor amongst the most abandoned 
souls—that is, amongst souls the most neglected and the most 
difficult to reach. The poor are not necessarily the wickedest, 
that is, the most self-abandoned, but they are the most 
neglected by others. The church doors, even, and the ordinary 
means of grace are less open to the poor than to others. 

St. Alphonsus appreciated fully the power of great religious 
truths when brought before intelligent minds secluded for 
many days from the world, as were the scholars who gathered 
about the great Loyola at the University of Paris. Such 
minds as theirs could not resist the force of divine truth so 
gradually and skilfully unfolded by such a master mind. Out 
from such a series of Exercises emerged a new band of apos- 
tles, and scattered themselves throughout the world in order to 
follow their calling. 

When Father De Held, our English provincial, selected his 
preachers for our first mission at St. George’s, in Southwark, 


he said: 
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“Let your course of sermons and instructions be graduated 
substantially according to the method of St. Ignatius devised 
for Retreats. Don’t forget, however, to make them popular. 
Your audience will not consist of a class of scholars. It will 
be a crowd of people. You must try to reach their hearts 
through sound reasoning, but your reasoning must not be above 
their heads. This would lessen their respect for the preacher 
and his influence on them.” 

All of our first missions were given in large towns. There 
was no difficulty, of course, in filling the church. On the con- 
trary it was the crowd itself that embarrassed us most. The 
parishioners who ought to be present, seat-holders even, were 
crowded out to make way for outsiders who had no special 
claims on the parish. If these were truly devout persons, they 
did not belong to the class of neglected souls. If they were 
merely devotees, they could not, as a class, be expected to 
profit much by the mission. In fine, the general result was 
that too few of those we came to aid could receive that bene- 
fit which a successful mission brings with it, namely, the 
gradual accumulation upon the heart of divine truth conveyed 
to it through solid reasoning. A true missionary is not afraid 
of producing excitement in his audience, but he wants that 
excitement to be genuine, deep, and lasting. He is willing to 
draw tears from his hearers, if they be tears of true sorrow 
for sin. He is glad to elicit from his hearers tides of strong 
emotion when he knows that deep waters lie below. He is 
glad to leave joy behind him when that joy is a promise of 
lasting peace. 

The three successive and progressive roads so necessary to 
a retreat must be kept in mind when giving a mission: 
1° Via Purgativa; 2° Via Illuminativa; 3°: Via Unitiva. In 
large cities, however, the mission-preachers are hampered in 
their choice of topics by the ever changing make-up of the 
crowd. The new-comers make it necessary to prolong the va 
purgativa to meet the requirements of the confessional, and 
little time is left to give further light to pardoned souls and 
draw them to a closer walk with God. These difficulties, 
which attended our labors in St. George’s, Southwark, we 
found also afterwards at the Spanish Chapel on the other side 
of the Thames, at Liverpool also, and Manchester. New experi- 
ences, indeed, met us at these later missions. 

At St. Nicholas’ Church, on Copperas Hill, Liverpool, the 
clergy attached to that parish in 1849 hoped to reach through 
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our labors a multitude of Catholics who, by their very num- 
bers, were excluded from the privileges of their faith. St. 
Nicholas’ Church was a large one, but too small for the mag- 
nitude of the parish. With a special view to them, the church 
was made free during the mission. This was not enough, 
however, to meet the emergency. Their long exclusion from 
public worship, their poverty, misery, and the vices which pre- 
vailed in such a condition of things, had naturally brought 
them to an indifference in regard to religious matters. Notices 
given from the pulpit do not easily reach a crowd so forlorn. 
It was thought necessary to go to them in the streets, alleys, 
and courts, where they nestled so closely, and there invite 
them to take part in the mission. 

Conducted by a zealous priest of St. Nicholas, Father 
Nugent, I went to the Spitalfields, a forlorn, poverty-stricken, 
and destitute locality of Liverpool, which happened to be in 
the parish, to announce the mission and invite them to attend. 
A sodality of young men preceded us in their uniform, carry- 
ing a banner. We found a small square or court with an 
opening from the street, into which we entered and planted 
our banner. We were soon surrounded by an interested audi- 
ence, to whom I preached a skeleton of the morning’s sermon 
in the church, with such a modification as circumstances made 
necessary. Of course we had no altar, no Mass, no tall, black 
mission cross with its nine yards of white drapery drawn over 
the arms and falling frontwise in a single loop. It was our 
good fortune, however, to detect and appropriate an empty 
egg-box, which was strong and steady and ample enough to 
serve for a pulpit. My audience was all that could be wished 
in numbers and in respectful attention, not only looking up to 
me, but down at me from tiers of windows on every side. 
There was no cheering from the crowd of auditors, nor any 
kind of interruption that was intended to interrupt. I give all 
these particulars because it was my first attempt to preach in 
the open air. I do not recommend it as a general thing ex- 
cept where special and extraordinary circumstances make it 
necessary; as, for instance, where a large part of the people 
that the missionary is most anxious to work upon cannot be 
reached by sermons given in the church, nor brought to church 
by notices given from the pulpit. 

Soon after the mission at Liverpool came another large en- 
gagement for our missionary labors at Manchester. I forget 
the name of the parish, but the church was a capacious one, 
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recently built after a plan devised by the famous architéct 
Pugin. It was strictly Gothic, for Pugin would tolerate nothing 
which was not in that style. Its pastor boasted of its purity 
and simplicity, but to-me it seemed to prove most painfully 
how ugly a purely Gothic edifice can be when its purity is 
obtained only by the cheapest poverty. 

We found nothing like the Spitalfields in Manchester. At 
least, if any such forlorn quarter existed in that city, it was 
beyond the boundary to which our labors were confined. We 
were encamped in a field of factories, principally cotton factor- 
ies. We expected to find here a spiritual destitution beyond 
anything we had ever seen. In this we were happily mistaken. 
The girls who worked at the looms were isolated from each 
other during their time of work, which occupied the whole day. 
There was little chance for any evil intercourse, for indeed 
there was little chance for any intercourse at all with each 
other. From their work at evening they went straight home 
for supper, and after supper their wearied bodies called for 
rest and sleep. As a class these young women were innocent, 
pious, and pure. This favorable state of things could never 
have existed if they had lived apart from their own families, 
which was not the case. It was a beautiful sight in Manches- 
ter to see the long streets leading away from the factories, 
with rows of houses on either side, built with a view to keep 
families together. If there is innocence in family life, there is 
a holiness too, when that life is Catholic, when a church is 
near with its altar and sacraments, and when the hard labors 
of a week are made to terminate in a Sabbath-day of rest. Of 
course, we found evils existing in some other employments 
where the work was not so isolating—as, for instance, in shoe 
factories, rubber factories, and other works where much sewing 
was to be done, and a chance for more fun and more talking. 
When I look back, however, upon this mission at Manchester, 
my mind calls back most vividly these Quaker-like streets of 
the laboring poor with their files of pallid-faced girls going to 
and fro with wearied steps and listless eyes. It was a pleasure 
to preach hope and joy to such souls, a pleasure so great that 
it has obliterated almost everything else from my memory of 
this mission. 

One more great and important mission in London was given 
during this period of my reminiscences in that country. This 
was in the Spanish Chapel. I shall not speak much of this in 
detail. It did not contribute much to add to that kind of 
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knowledge which leads devoted and apostolic minds forward 
slowly, gradually, but surely to any high experience and success 
in their sacred art. On the contrary, our labors were much 
hampered and crippled by new arrangements, which made more 
work to be done in the pulpit and in the confessional by men 
furnished with little material for the first and with little ex- 
perience for the latter. The make-up of the crowd of worship- 
pers which belonged most naturally to the Spanish Chapel, and 
would be most sure to gather there at a mission, is a most 
valuable treasure to the church. Historically speaking, a great 
interest attaches to the few places of worship then left open 
to Catholics in London. It was no liberality on the part of 
the British government which left it lawful to worship at these 
chapels. It was a necessity exacted by foreign governments, 
and was attached by Catholic states abroad to the persons of 
their ambassadors, and to the retinue of officials and friends 
which followed them. As little by little religious bitterness 
grew less and greater liberality extended itself, it was in these 
chapels that Catholic life found greater freedom to breathe. 
Of course the Catholic life that gathered about the Spanish 
Chapel would contain much of what would be called the aristo 
cratic element. This element would not, of course, become 
the especial object of preference to missionary followers of St. 
Liguori, whose chief and highest call is to the succor of souls the 
most abandoned. We did make it our aim, however, to establish 
a true mission here, and not a mere retreat under the name of 
a mission. 

It was a pleasure to hear this testimonial given to us by a man 
so justly celebrated in all ecclesiastical circles, both in England 
and in Continental Europe, as the Very Rev. Pére Martin, S.J. 

In England he is frequently mentioned, for brevity’s sake, 
as the French Pugin. This is scarcely an appreciative name 
either for the French ecclesiastic or for the English architects, 
whether father or son, for I confess that my knowledge of all 
these three celebrities is very casual and does not go very far. 
I happened to become more especially familiar with the vest- 
ments of Pugin, and cannot conceive of anything more beauti- 
ful, graceful, than their ample, flexible flow. Circumstances 
have debarred me from much use of these since my return to 
America, and I have had neither time nor do I care to waste 
any regrets upon the fact. 

Soon after beginning our work at the Spanish Chapel I learned 
that Father Martin was announced to preach one morning at 
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the French Chapel. Anxious to hear so celebrated an orator, 
and one whom I understood to be full of missionary fervor 
and experience, I made an opportunity to go and hear him, 
He produced a great impression on me as an earnest and fer- 
vent pulpit orator. A day or two afterward he came in his 
turn to the Spanish Chapel and took notice of our missionary 
work there. He seemed much pleased with all he saw. 

“Why, this,” said he, “is no retreat, but a real mission ; 
something which is getting to be rare in our days.” 

I confess that I myself did not feel all that confidence in 
the character of our work which his words expressed. I was, 
nevertheless, well pleased with what he said, the commenda- 
tion coming from such a quarter, for although our mission at 
the Spanish Chapel was not a very notable one, nor very fruit- 
ful in its experience, yet I knew that we were working in the 
right direction and in accordance with the spirit of our great 
founder, St. Liguori, with a view to the salvation of souls the 
most abandoned. 


X. 


SOME ADDITIONAL THOUGHTS CONCERNING MISSIONS AND 
CONVERTS. 

The experience gained in the missions given in England 
was how to make them profitable to those actually present. 
These were Catholics already having the Faith, and requiring 
little or no controversy. Why preach the Faith to those who 
had it already? Penance, the sacraments, and urging to a 
holy life were what they required, and the experience we gained 
was in this line. In other words, giving parish missions to 
Catholics was not the way to preach the Faith to Protestant 
England. I speak of real missions, not popular retreats with 
some slight show of seclusion and meditation based on the 
“Spiritual Exercises’’ of St. Ignatius Loyola. Protestant Eng- 
land was not there, and could not be there. Hereditary Catho- 
lics were there always and in great numbers. These had the 
Faith already and were generally firm in that Faith. Their 
spiritual wants called for very little change, if any, from the 
soul-stirring topics and wise methods pursued by St. Alphonsus 
in Italy. To say this much belongs to my own personal remi- 
niscences in England, and can be said without borrowing from 
anything later. 

Was I disappointed in discovering this? As a convert to 
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the true Faith and church did I feel my vocation blocked up? 
Was I eager to return to my own country to bring Americans 
into the fold? Or, at least, did I not feel hampered to think 
I could not use these missions to preach the Faith to the 
English? No. Most certainly I was perfectly conscious of 
being an American, but as a Christian and a Catholic I did 
not feel that I was chained by my vocation to any particular 
region of the world. I cannot recall any intimation ever given 
me by my superiors of a design to send me back to my own 
country. I did not allow myself to raise any such question in 
my own thoughts. My career in England was closed when 
Father Bernard Hafkenscheid, having been appointed in 1850 
to be provincial of a new Redemptorist province in America, 
claimed Father Hecker and myself as naturally belonging to 
his jurisdiction in the Redemptorist Order. His claim having 
been acknowledged by his superiors, this settled the question 
for me. It was settled without asking me. I am glad to 
remember now that I had nothing to do with the settlement 
of it. 

As to my work in England, I frankly answer, I did not 
feel myself hampered by the evident impracticability of 
“preaching the Faith” to English Protestants and using our 
missions to do that work. It must be remembered that I was 
as yet a young and inexperienced man. I was only there as a 
neophyte with means enough to gather experience not yet 
gathered. At Hanley and Upton-on-Severn I found English 
Protestants enough to deal with between missions. The work 
was a joyous one to a convert like me, and a fruitful one. I 
was not situated like Newman or any of his immediate disci- 
ples in the Oratory. I had never been at Oxford or Liver- 
more, or trained to truth under his eye at Birmingham. I felt 
what grand opportunities of doing good lay embodied in giv- 
ing missions. But during the intervals between this work I 
felt at home in gleaning after such men as these. I was glad 
to aid them in their great work. My vocation was in many 
respects different from theirs. Although, like them, a convert, 
my heart could be satisfied where their hearts could not and 
ought not to rest so easily contented. It was God that led us 
all, but not all in the same way. 

To be a missionary was the first especial vocation which 
opened itself to my hope when a student in the Protestant 
seminary in New York City. But then I thought only of de- 
voting myself to the work of foreign missions to the heathen. 
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Soon grew up the desire of leading the monastic life, with mis- 
sionary labor attached to that life. 

Later on, when I united myself to the ancient Catholic 
Faith and Church, I became acquainted with another kind of 
missionary labor, namely, home missions, not given to heathen 
but to Catholic Christians. This was a parish work given by 
missionary orders on the invitation of bishops and secular 
priests. Its object was to save believing Catholics who had be- 
come involved in sin, and to urge good Catholics to a higher 
and holier life. This was to me no change of calling, but a 
development of vocation. My first knowledge of missions had 
come to me through Ward's /deal of a Christian Church. The 
first priests that opened their arms to me were preachers 
trained to this kind of labor. But there was nothing that tied 
them down against enlarging this field without any substantial 
change of vocation. I felt myself as much at home in Worces- 
tershire, amongst its gentry and peasantry, when calling stray 
sheep into the sheepfold as when nursing the sheep and the 
lambs already folded in. 

So much for England and so much for America. 

When one wishes to study better what belongs to the 
whole career of such a man as Cardinal Wiseman, or such an- 
other as John Henry Newman, or such another as Bishop Er- 
rington, or such another as Archbishop Manning, they must 
refer to later events than those which belong strictly to the 
time of the great crisis. 

John Henr. Newman, the chief leader in the great Oxford 
Movement and founder of the Oratory in that country, firmly 
believed that his vocation called him to establish a Catholic 
college at Oxford. There was no good reason to urge against 
this conviction except one that argued greater weakness in the 
true Faith and only true church than in the ranks of heresy. 
Is it the proper time for a victorious army to look out for a 
safe place of refuge when adversaries are advancing to sur- 
render their arms? Is it the proper time to circumvallate and 
entrench yourself when you see the enemy disorganizing and 
in confusion? Is it a time to show fear and decline combat 
when ancient foes are lowering their flags? Is it a time for the 
Holy Church to avoid discussion and controversy when heretics 
and unbelievers are opening their ears to listen and confessing 
their own weakness and inability to answer? Oxford is in- 
deed a formidable university, but just at the time when New- 
man wished to found a college there she was searching ear- 
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nestly to find out the old paths and get back to unity which 
she could not find in the Anglican community. 

And now a few words in regard to Dr. Newman’s especial 
and peculiar vocation as leader of the great Oxford Movement 
towards Rome. He tells us himself that when he began the 
study of the early Christian Fathers it was to prove that 
Romanism, as Protestants love to call it, was contrary to the 
teaching of those Fathers and in better accordance with the 
Anglican Church. He found just the contrary to be the truth. 
He found the Fathers talking like Roman Catholics, and not 
like Anglicans or Protestants of any kind. This came to his 
mind like a new revelation of fact and of doctrine. He found 
even ways and manners in the church of the Fathers bore the 
same impress, favoring what is now practically followed by 
Roman Catholics when they speak devoutly as representative 
Catholics are accustomed to do. This he shows to be beauti- 
fully true when St. Basil and his sister and St. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, with their families and kindred, met together, corre- 
sponded together, and in their correspondence referred to their 
religious intercourse with each other. 

He soon came to understand what is really meant by the 
four notes or marks of the true church still retained in the 
early creeds, including the Nicene and what we call the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. In his famous “ Tract No. go” he explains how 
it is that so much which looks like the present teaching of the 
Church Catholic and Roman was retained by so many divines 
who took part in the Protestant rebellion and the establish- 
ment of the British sovereign as the head of the church. It 
was a compromise to lure the unwilling into the great re- 
bellion against the papal authority. He argued that Anglicans 
had the same right to insist upon what the compromise granted 
to them of the High Church as Low Churchmen and Metho- 
dists claimed for themselves. This was the very head and 
front of his offending in this tract. When Catholic doctrine is 
expressed in the catechism, in the liturgies, and in so many 
homilies still retained in the Book of Common Prayer, or publicly 
read in their churches, it is entitled to as much respect as the 
Thirty-nine Articles. 

This discovery, which Dr. Newman made by a fair and 
honest study of the early Fathers, was to him a very great 
discovery. Being truth, and opening to a truer knowledge of 
the four great notes of the true church contained in the 
Apostles’ Creed and other early creeds, an honest mind like 
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his could not afford to lay it down as something inconvenient 
to hold. Neither could a great leader in religious truth deal 
so treacherously with followers and friends as to suppress it. 
Hence “ No. 90” of the series of Tracts which gave the name 
of Tractarians to him and his. This name included many 
learned and studious men, many of those progressive thinkers 
also in the Oxford Movement. ‘No. 90” kept back some 
leaders in the Movement who were not inclined to proceed 
any further, being more inquisitive in matters of theology than 
earnest seekers after truth. It made enemies also, as novel 
truths are apt to do when inconvenient to maintain. This last 
thought I will endeavor to fortify by two letters in Dr. New- 
man’s unmistakable handwriting in my possession. The first of 
these was written to me in 1866, the year when I became 
pastor of St. Mary’s, the position which I still hold. It gives 
Newman’s attitude at the time in regard to a supposed conflict 
between natural science and revelation. This question has given 
me more trouble than it did to the great Oratorian. At least, 
it gave him little labor of the intellect. 

Let me now return for a moment to the position of Dr. 
Newman and all that there was of true Tractarianism when he 
indited and published “Tract No. go.” This tract raised a 
veritable storm over the devoted head of Dr. Newman. Some 
of those who should have understood it recoiled from it. 
Truth or no truth, they could not take it in its true light, or 
rather, would not. Either they stood irresolute or were de- 
termined to go no further. Where we know or feel that Dr. 
Newman, a Catholic convert, or Cardinal Wiseman, a true 
friend of Newman’s, as we believe, and a friend to converts 
already made or on the way to such making—where either of 
these two great men would have hesitated from prudence or 
from delicacy, I will not give names. 

A great many others did not at the time understand that 
famous tract. Still more never did understand it. Others 
never will. For example, so far as I myself am concerned, I 
think I see good reasons for it now and a certain necessity for 
it. I see now, at least, that it was opportune at that time. 
I did not when I first read it. Now it seems to me that I 
understand better that crisis in the Oxford Movement with 
deference to other minds, but without so much diffidence 
now as then. In that storm mere High-Church book-worms 
resolved to go no farther, but to hide themselves again 
behind the judicious Hooker and others who had furnisked 
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them with the most of what they knew about the early 
Fathers. 

Ritualistic triflers with vestments and crosses turned off to 
the right and left at this time, ringing their bells as they sep- 
arated from the reforming tide, like cows at Martigny, march- 
ing to occupy their true places as aforetime. 

Others, like Ward in England, and Putnam, McMaster, 
Hecker, and myself in America, and I think Wadhams also, 
came home to God and the old faith and*church before New- 
man. I have never heard that he cautioned Ward from doing 
what he himself had not sufficient light to do at the time. He 
knew what disciples in America were doing, but gave none 
of us a word of warning or rebuke as we passed near him, then 
at Livermore, to assume our places in the holy church. He 
received McMaster, who notified him of the step we had taken, 
with a grasp of the hand and a smile, but not a word of dis- 
couragement. Ward’s /deal of a Christian Church and his fam- 
ous defiance of the authorities at Oxford broke up the Trac- 
tarian Movement, making a confusion in its ranks and leaving 
him in a state of temporary inaction which I think I can under- 
stand, but in this may possibly be mistaken. 

My friend Wadhams had said to me already to go ahead 
and take the step which is always a great leap for a Protest- 
ant to make. His words I remember as being substantially 
these: 

“Walworth, go on and follow your conscience; there is 
nothing to detain you where you are. But I have been posted 
here by an authority which I have hitherto accepted, and am 
not so free to quit it without some arrangement with that 
authority.” 

Some there were, also, so far identified with Romeward- 
bound converts that they could no longer retain or regain 
their position in the schismatic and heretical Church of Eng- 
land, and so were forced by a sort of public opinion to move 
reluctantly onward. Many not very conversant with the Ox- 
ford Movement, or the march of a thoughtful mind Romeward, 
will not understand me when I say this. I write for those 
who can. Qui potest capere, capiat. 

“You all belong to the same boat,” said a voice behind 
them. ‘ Your hearts are not inthe old English home, and the 
old home can easily spare you.” 

In this way they did not leave with entire freedom to stay 
or go, but were crowded out. 
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BY REV. AUGUSTINE DAVID MALLEY. 






HAIL you, young man of to-day ! 

“T hail you: you who have come from afar, 
from the valleys of darkness and of despair 
where past generations brought you forth, have 
? * now climbed up the dry and desolate mountains 
of this life, even to the summits where you have found purity 
of conscience in order to give it forth to the world and the 
future; the future is big with hope of you, the world is ex- 
pecting you.” 

Something of the gift of prophecy must be conceded to 
the modern seer, the psychological novelist. Bourget wrote 
the preceding address ten years ago in his preface to the 
Disciple. No doubt it will be a-marvellous and welcome trans- 
formation when the younger literary men of France teach the 
world the way to find peace and purity of conscience. Yet 
this change is surely taking place in the realm of French 
literary art. The end of art now is to regenerate mankind, 
not to debase it, or convince it that the animal enters largely 
into its composition. 






















DUPANLOUP’S DICTUM. 






Years ago the great Bishop Dupanloup preached to ears 
that were very deaf: “The only art worthy of the name is 
that which is practised in the worthiest manner in the schools 
of the great masters; of such a nature that it is a foundation 
for virtue itself, strength for the soul, or, as it were, a wing, 
by means of which we mount from artistic beauty to the 
' primal source of all beauty, which is God; of such a nature 
that the religious cult of art nourishes that love of beauty, 
that thirst for the ideal, which lifts up the soul to those 
realms of pure beauty and holy love: love which, if it does 
not yet partake of the nature of piety—that is to say, is not 
yet a direct love of God—yet indeed approaches to it and 
sighs after it.” 

This definition of art, recalling to mind the best traditions 
of Christianity, and even memories of Plato, the Symyosium, 
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colloquies by the side of the blue Ilissus of the green sedges, 
suggesting at the same time austerity and gentle sensuousness, 
is slowly influencing the younger writers of France, who long 
ago tired of the scarlet trappings of romanticism, and are now 
disgusted with the brutality of naturalism. They long for 
peace and rest; the mystery of the churches attracts them, 
they are soothed by the cadences of plain chant, in which 
they detect no earthly sensuousness, nothing but spirit—‘‘cette 
douce musique blanche.” They long to be moral. As Maurice 
Pujo says, the symbol for the new movement among the young 
men is St. John leaning his head on Christ’s breast. “It is to 
Him we must remount to-day; behold, the times are all 
changed, it is no longer on the Acropolis we shall go to pray; 
we have at last found thee—thee whom we have so long sought 
despite dogmas and sciences, despite the barriers which separ- 
ate us from thee. Thou hast conquered the oppression of 
things, and thy light, which mounts clearer to our veiled eyes, 
brightens them with a new day. How much are we going to 
love thee now that we fear thee no longer!’’ Renan once 
urged them by his example to worship on the Acropolis, to 
give themselves over to pleasure simply: ‘“‘ Let us rejoice, O 
my poor soul! in the world such as we find it. It is not a 
serious work; it is a farce, the huge joke of a merry old 
demiurge! Pleasure is the only theology for this grand farce. 
Ah, but for that you must not die; if you die you make a 
great mistake.” “I have but two enemies,’ wrote Anatole 
France, “ Christ and Chastity!” 

We turn from this philosophy with great relief; it would 
be the ruin of France. Zola, the erstwhile leader, has nothing 
better to offer “les jeunes gens.’”’ “Take a salon,” he says; 
“T am speaking as an honest man: if you could obtain a sin- 
cere confession from all those present, you would have a 
document which would put to shame thieves and assassins!” 
France surely has had enough of the teachers of materialism 
in all its forms, scepticism, hedonism, pessimism; there are but 
two alternatives—destruction or a religious revival. Renan 
knew it when he wrote: “Who is it that will save us? Mon 
Dieu! for some it is virtue, for others the search for truth; for 
this one, art; for that other, curiosity, ambition, travel, luxury, 
women, riches, and, in the last stage, morphine or charcoal.” 
True lovers of the gallant nation will be glad to welcome 
writers who will hold up some higher ideal to the French than 
pleasure or destruction. 
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RETURN TO PURER SENTIMENTS. 


As in men, so in nations: the ascetic and mystic often 
verges on the darkest sensualism, while, on the other hand, 
the debauchee in a sudden bound frees himself from the tram- 
mels of passion. It would be very natural now to expect a 
swing of the pendulum towards the pure and the mystic. 


“ Je ne veux plus aimer que ma mére Marie, 
Oh! comme j’étais faible et bien méchant encore, 
Elle baissa mes yeux et me joignat les mains, 
Et m’enseigna les mots par lesquels on adore,” 


sang Paul Valoire, the poet of the new movement. These 
lines express well the motive of the return towards a higher 
and more religious life. They are simply weary of the past, 
and, like tired children, would rest on some comforting and 
consoling theory of life. The classical school, earlier in the 
century, failed for want of vitality; rigid rules were enforced, 
models were set up, to disobey which meant expulsion from 
select coteries. This system killed originality and was felt to 
be artificial. Romanticism arose like a young giant, a splendid 
Goth, clothed in skins, despising the long toga and classic 
calm. Yet romanticism was but a stage Goth; men saw the 
footlights, the painted scenery, the wigs and the masks, and 
declared this was not life which was presented to them. The 
authors of the romantic movement protested against the killing 
rules of the old school, but reacted towards an exaggerated 
personality. Their works do not reflect life, but the author. 
We never dream of saying while perusing them: “ This is life; 
it must be so. I cannot imagine things happening otherwise” ; 
but we say, “ This is Balzac, this is Dumas, this is Hugo.” 
They were men of great power, but not interpreters of life; 
rather, poets who used prose instead of verse. Their works 
exhibit all the delight a poet takes in cetailing how things 
affect him, rather than the sober observance of a man who 
regards objective facts and suppresses his own interpretation 
of them—the method of the true narrator. But if it is argued 
that romanticism never meant to interpret life, but simply to 
please, it has failed for the same reasons which influenced the 
good curate to burn all the library of the famous knight Don 
Quixote de la Mancha. 
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REVOLT AGAINST NATURALISM. 


Naturalism, also, has had its day, and now in France is 
rapidly declining because it, too, has not been found true. It 
has said too much and too little about life; it has spoken too 
much about the animal that is in man, and too little about the 
angel. Man, with the writers of the naturalistic school, is sim- 
ply a machine, or rather the resultant of innumerable impulses. 
When these are good, he is good; when bad, he is totally de- 
praved. A subject, or rather a temperament, is placed in a 
certain environment, the machinery of the story started, the 
inward inclinations, the outward circumstances, and we have 
the necessary final resultant, over which no one seems to have 
control. ‘“ Virtue and vice are products, just as are vitriol and 
sugar,” is the theory of Zola and his school. 

Herein lies the first great weakness and falsity of natural- 
ism, the outcome of modern materialism. Energetic western 
peoples can never be convinced of the doctrine of fatalism. 
In all their religions, governments, constitutions, man is re- 
garded as a free agent, responsible for all his acts. No state 
in Europe or America will ever declare that crime is a natural 
product, and therefore criminals are but the innocent result of 
bad environment. What is true, of course, is that some men 
are affected more than others by association, not necessarily 
all men; nor does life afford enough examples for the sweep- 
ing and morbid deductions of the naturalists. As Brunetiére 
well said: “From the Madeleine to the Bastile, from the 
East station to Montrouge, there are plenty of good, honest 
folk who count themselves happy with a modest competency— 
fathers of families who are saving, wives who are faithful, 
mothers who mend the clothes of their little children.” Neither 
in the salon nor in the Rue St. Michel do we find the philoso- 
phy of the naturalists holding true. In sober fact, Zola, 
Daudet, or the others do not believe this theory of life; they 
would have the perverted criminal brought to justice and pun- 
ished, notwithstanding their theories in regard to free will, just 
as would the metaphysician and the pietist who believe most 
rigidly in the responsibility of man—that is, if the criminal 
rifled one of their own coffers or stole the manuscript of a 
novel. 


NATURALISM FALSE AS TO DETAILS. 


True, men do not always act with full consent of the will 
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nor with clear prevision, but where in life do we find the ma- 
terial for the absolute fixity of types found among the char- 
acters of the naturalists? With them the thief is always intent 
on thieving, the pugnacious on trouble, the lecherous in seek- 
ing victims. Peculiarities arising from certain trades and pro- 
fessions have been so exaggerated that we find new: species of 
men. Instead of being called naturalism, the whole school 
could well be called travesty, unnaturalism, for nowhere would 
nature find her own among them. The children of men 
commit many acts which are bad, many which are good, and a 
great many more which are indifferent. Good men have with- 
in themselves many tendencies which would lead to destruction; 
the sinner has within him the possibility of the saint. One 
will look in vain for this sane and healthy view of life among 
the most widely read books of these authors; yet who can 
doubt it? By some strange chance, realism or naturalism was 
supposed to deal only with the lower classes, washerwomen, 
tradesmen, poor farmers, the drudges of humanity, and these 
worn-out beings are given passions and inclinations only suited 
to the pampered, luxurious natures of a Nero or Domitian. 
One would think the lives of these people were spent in con- 
tinual debauch. Add to this the insufferable detail found in 
these works, and you will have the reason why future genera- 
tions will look back with astonishment at the patience or un- 
bounded curiosity of the passing age. 

We must have detail, to be sure; but why are we supposed 
to be interested in the description of a very commonplace room, 
its carpets, curtains, chairs, and tables, the dawdling conversa- 
tions of the occupants, their looks and gestures? All this 
pleases the same uncultivated tastes which make the audiences 
of a third or fourth rate theatre applaud wildly when they see 
a steam-engine, fire-wagon, an ambulance with real horses, on 
the stage, simply because these very ordinary things are in an 
extraordinary place. This zeal for detail is a fault against 
literary art, which like all others must leave something to the 
imagination, not tie it down to the printed page. 

There is not need now, however, to argue against the 
methods of the naturalists, for the school is passing or has 
passed. Its best results are found in the fact that it has done 
a great work in training men to observe life; its weakness was 
exaggeration. These methods were the outcome of the scienti- 
fic spirit influencing all branches of art. The theatre could not 
be very deeply or permanently influenced, because its nature 
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depends almost entirely on artificial conventions to arouse the 
emotions, and a drama composed merely of scenes taken from 
actual life would empty the chairs rapidly. Here there must 
be romance, idealism, studied situations. But it is in the novel 
that the scientific spirit has most prevailed, the latter pro- 
ductions being hardly more than studies in anatomy, pathology, 
psychology, with strong tendencies to dwell merely on the mor- 
bid and unclean. The scientists have always had contempt for 
the writers of fiction, regarding them as somewhat monstrous 
beings, in whom imagination prevailed over logic and reason ; 
who are therefore to be relegated to the categories of those 
entities over which law and order has had no sway. 


NATURALISM WITH A SCIENTIFIC TEMPER, 


To conciliate this new scientific spirit and conviction, which 
was permeating all classes, the novelists studied science, and 
became as devout worshippers of the new masters as they had 
been of the old classic authorities. Science ignored God and 
religion as dreams which could not be verified; the novelists 
answered Amen, going further in their zeal and attacking the 
foundations of morality. The scientists said naught to this, 
but looked on it as one of the necessary ebullitions of the yet 
untrained brethren, physically incapable of the calm, judicious 
temperament which nature had bestowed on themselves. They 
had not out-and-out declared against morality, although there 
were things in their works which the weaker brethren might 
wrest to their own destruction. Science but held itself in re- 
s:rve, and would not apply itself to the ethical problems of 
men until it had first settled with the universe. So the more 
emotional novelists rushed forward and cealt with these pro- 
blems in their own fashion. With this new scientific temper, 
they found out that life was hollow anda dream, and virtue 
a fond delusion that men were trying to persuade themselves 
they could attain. This sudden and absolute conviction of the 
falsity of all religious teachings reminds one of the apostasy 
of the young French lad who, after studying his Latin gram- 
mar, heard the priest on Ash Wednesday say MJcmento homo 
guia pulvis es, instead of using the infinitive ; thus violating all 
scientific grammar, and proving conclusively his incompetency 
to teach other branches of knowledge, sacred or profane. 
Under scientific names and phraseology as much romance and 
unreal treatment of life was given forth to the world as during 
the dry classical or florid periods of the century. 
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BEGAN WITH THE POETS, 


It is hard to state exactly where the revolt was first made 
against the scientific theories, but it seems to have come first 
from the poets. For Poetry also had been enthralled by science: 
the muse had to go to the conservatory and be taught to sing 
before she should dare open her mouth in public. Verse-mak- 
ing was technical, and must be submitted to rule and law. 
The uncouth, the bizarre, the farouche must all be eliminated. 
Under the severe eye of the archpriest of Parnassus, Leconte 
de Lisle, not a rhyme, rhythm, sentiment could pass unless it 
satisfied the most severe conditions. Among his followers, such 
as Catulle Mendes, Francois Coppée, generally subjects from 
every-day life were chosen in harmony with the rest of the 
naturalistic school, and these were set off in verse of exquisite 
polish. But modern poets are not satisfied with merely stating 
a fact; they must state also its impression on themselves; they 
gaze on it from all sides, it arouses in them dream, mystery, 
connotation. That outward fact was then something sublime, 
mysterious; it was sent from whence? It is more than a mere 
fact; it is a symbol. As the emotions which arose then neces- 
sarily became complex, intangible, evanescent, they had to be 
expressed in suitable verse, no matter whether the latter was 
according to rule or not. The importation of German philoso- 
phy increased the new spirit; the vague, fantastic, absorbing 
theories of subjectivism, pantheism, idealism, begot disgust for 
the concrete and the matter-of-fact. Verlaine, Mallarme, Moreas, 
Morice became now the models of the hour. With these men 
religion and morality are not ridiculed; they yearn for them. 
Christianity alone can soothe them. The whole world is full 
of sadness and mystery; like Tissot’s peasants, they sit on the 
ruins of modern castles, and feel about them the same sweet 
Presence which can heal. They are disturbed and sad. 


“Les sanglots longs, 
Des violons, 
De l’automne, 
Blessent mon cceur 
D'une langueur 
Monotone,” 


sings Verlaine. He is taken as the typical poet of the new 
movement, the absinthe-drinker of the Rue St. Michel, the de- 
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votee of the churches. ‘“ How I hate everything that is Jan- 
senistic, Protestant; in a word, what is narrow! They would 
belittle human nature, take away from me the supreme joy of 
Communion !—Communion, where I share in the body of God. 
Whoever thinks my faith is not sincere does not know the 
ecstasy of receiving in his body the flesh of the Lord. The 
last time that I went to Communion, I felt for an instant pure 
and washed from all sin; but that very same evening 

no, no, I am not worthy.” In Verlaine the extremes of sen- 
suality and deep religious longings seem to meet. He is at 
the same time a child and a satyr. The mind that could give 
forth to the world such productions as the ‘ Confessions,” 
‘Chansons pour elle,” ‘* Ganymede,” was capable also of some 
of the sweetest and tenderest prayers to the Virgin—ma mére 
Marie. 

M. August Dorchain, another representative, writes exclu- 
sively for young men. He belongs to the “ jeunesse blanche.” 
The sorrows attendant on misspent youth is his constant theme. 
What is the worth of living without belief, without hope, with- 
out purity? 


‘‘Le coeur d’un homme vierge est un vase profond. 
Tristes sont les roses fanées! 
Tristes les jours perdus et les nuits profandées, 
Les amours qu’un matin suffit a défleurir, 
Triste la source impure et qu’on ne peut tarir, 
La beauté que le temps inexorable emporte 
Et la virginité du coeur fletrie et morte!” 


Together with him there are many others who are striving 
to inculcate a love for the pure and simple pleasures of life, 
notably Ch. Recolin in his book Softaires, Henry Desplaces in 
Mélodies d’déme, Maurice Pujo in Regne de la Grace, Eugéne 
Holland in Seauté, and Pierre Lassere in the history of the 
whole movement, La Crise Chrétienne. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE NEW SCHOOL. 


As there was a revolt in poetry, so there came also the in- 
evitable revolt in prose. The naturalistic novelists had confined 
themselves to individuals as “temperaments,” had followed out 
strict lines of evolution or degeneracy in characters, preaching 
a doctrine of determinism, fatalism, and inevitably pessimism. 
The younger men justly feel this is a wrong view of the world; 
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they feel a glorious conviction that they can guide their own 
lives, and are not simply the products of time and place. Nay, 
so much so that M. Henry de Régnier wishes “to banish de- 
liberately, in full conscience, the accidents of place, epochs, all 
particularizing facts’; in truth, relate nothing but what is 
representative of being or humanity in general. The enthusias- 
tic M. Paul Adam declares that the purpose of the new schcol 
is “to seize the true relations amid the heterogeneous matter 
presented by the naturalists and psychologists, to draw thence 
the essential and vital reason for human acts, which are, in- 
deed, intimately bound up with the movements of our planet, 
of which man is, so to speak, a cerebral cellule, and all man- 
kind the encephalon; to express the conformity of these rela- 
tions with the higher laws of gravitation, between the Un- 
known or God and the conscious individual phenomenon of the 
person in question, who is in the end only a passing form in 
which manifests itself from outside the Divine Primal Essence.” 
Evidently these young men are the antipodes of Flaubert, the 
De Goncourts, Zola. They deliberately contradict all that the 
whilom leaders have said. Man with them is not an animal, 
he is a spirit; they are rushing to the other extreme of mak- 
ing him something uncanny, with strange and occult relations 
with plants, animals, suns, and stars. They are mystic, but 
often detestably immoral, clothing vice in a religious garb. 
This phase of the movement would remind one of the dreams 
of the Alexandrians during the paganism and sensualism of the 
early centuries. It is a strange mystery in human nature that 
this should be so, yet during all times we see both spirits fol- 
lowing each other, sensualism, false mysticism, the man who 
doubts or denies for the sake of pleasure, turning and believing 
the wildest absurdities. There is only one belief which holds 
nature in poise, and this at present is denied a fair hearing. 
These young men constitute the school of the “ Magi,’’ who 
are striving to unite, in some way or other, science, Chaldee 
astrology, and Christianity. They address each other as “ Sar,” 
and are gazed at in bewilderment by the old conservative 
masters. 


THE TREND TOWARDS A DEEPER SENSE OF RELIGION. 


Amidst all this turmoil it is safe to predict that the school 
of the future will be moral, religious, with a tendency among 
some toward pantheism, the effect of Germany, and among 
others a reaction towards Christianity and the church. There 
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are, however, many schools on the field clamoring for first 
place: Symbolists, Decadents, Neo-Realists, Neo-Christians, In- 
dependents, “ Tolstoiants,” Buddhists, Magi, Supernaturalists ; 
as M. Pellissier says, literary France is calling out “ Anne, ma 
sceur Anne, ne vois-tu rien venir?” Why is this? Christianity 
has introduced unrest into the world. On, on! is its watch- 
word. Naturalism was the modern paganism, wishing for the 
concrete and definite, satisfied with what is seen and touched. 
Christianity continually urges men and nations towards what 
has not been realized as yet, and it is this spirit that is fer- 
menting slowly as yet in Paris. M. Melchior de Vogué has 
translated the modern Russian novelists into French, those 
stern idealists with revolutionary pictures of a world rejuven- 
ated by nations living the life laid down in the Gospel. 
Wagner in his “ Parsifal,” the modern “Canticle of Canticles,” 
holds up the ideal of life, the consecrated youth in his quest 
of the Holy Grail. Puvis de Chavannes has caught and im- 
prisoned this new spirit in many of his mural paintings, and 
many of the older writers, like Huysmann, have abandoned 
the celebration of sin and the flesh, seeking peace and content 
in the sheltering arms of the church. Yet it would be wrong 
to say that there is a general movement towards the church 
among the great mass of Frenchmen, who are indifferent to all 
creeds; rather there is a slow conviction growing that what 
France needs is stronger morality, and that this cannot be 
obtained without some form of religious belief. The old re- 
volt against religion is deplored, and amazement is expressed 
that so many in France accepted and still accept the flimsy 
gibe of Voltaire, that religion was an invention of priests to 
delude mankind. The younger men are serious and wish to 
perform some great moral work, heartily endorsing Bourget 
when he said: ‘‘We must suffer, we must love, we must create. 
This is all ethics and zsthetics. It is also Life.” France, the 
rich, the fruitful, with the scars of many battles on her noble 
brow, now looks sorrowingly on her sons. She stretches out 
her hands to the youth of the land, crying to them: “ Aid me 
with tongue and pen; build up my people, who are fast hasten- 
ing towards degeneracy and destruction; ennoble their ideals; 
bring back what was pure and holy, cast out the weak, foolish, 
and trivial, or I too must sink into the inferno of nations 
where naught is heard but sighs and vain regrets for what 


might have been! 
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HOPE ETERNAL. 


HoPE CMERNAL. 


BY THOMAS B, REILLY. 


Down through aisles of darkness 
Come echoing wind and sea, 
Like the chant of a psalm eternal 
From gates of mystery. 
Long lines of landward breakers 
Pitch ever in monotone 
On sullen rocks in the starshine, 
On the wreck of ships unknown, 


From an ocean of years unnumbered 
Run the surfings of memory 

On the plundered dreams of youth-time 
In sweet, sad melody. 


But now, when the gloom is lifting 
And the dirge of the sea is hushed, 
The sorrows that night engendered 
In the arms of dawn lie crushed. 


The voice of the reeded marshes 
Lifts clear when the shadows cease, 
Like a harp in the Halls of David 
Sighing for light and peace. 


And out on the arc of the ocean, 
Through inkles of living gold, 
My ships go bending seaward— 
Just as in days of old. 


[Oct., 
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HOW WE ABUSE RELIGION.* 


BY REV. JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


f¥OME little time ago there appeared in a French 

| magazine a rather unusual article on the subject 
of moral energy in religion.t The writer pro- 
posed for consideration an interesting and diffi- 
cult problem, namely, why temporal prosperity 
and profession of the Protestant faith as a general thing, now- 
adays, go hand-in-hand. He instanced as most remarkable the 
evident and acknowledged ascendency of the English-speaking 
races in all quarters of the globe, thus stating the problem in 
terms apparently conclusive against the material, social, or in- 
tellectual pre-eminence of Catholic peoples. 

Now, it behooves us, declared the writer, to find some way 
of explaining this difficulty other than the expedient of taking 
refuge in the well-worn axiom that God’s kingdom is not of 
this world. For, true as this is, its application to the question 
in hand is both far-fetched and discouraging, and though our 
faith is indeed primarily concerned with well-being in the next 
life, we have likewise received that other promise: “ Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” ¢ ; 

So the article proceeds to venture suggestions towards ex- 
plaining the phenomenon; and though we must declare our- 
selves out of sympathy with some of the statements made, still 
the main point of the essay is undoubtedly well taken, richly 
suggestive, and directed against a wide-spread evil hampering 
the efficiency of our holy religion. That to which Protestant- 
ism owes its ascendency zs, beyond doubt, the careful cultiva- 
tion of good things borrowed from Catholicity, the principles 
of free will, sound reason, personal responsibility, and so on. 
And any decadence discernible among Catholics unquestionably 
is to be traced to an imperfect and distorted comprehension 
of principles clearly defined by the church, betraying itself, 
for instance, in a forced and exaggerated notion as to the use 





* External Religion: Its Use and Abuse. By George Tyrrell, S.J. London: Sands & 
Co.; St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
+ ‘* L’Energie et la Liberté,” Le Spectateur Catholique, Sept., 18¢7. } Matthew vi. 33. 
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of authority in the domain of the intelligence, and in an arti- 
ficial, formal, unreal conception of prayer, sacramental grace, 
and the whole external order of religion. 

Not dissimilar is the point of view taken by the distin- 
guished Jesuit whose‘latest publication is named at the begin- 
ning of this article. The volume is made up of a collection of 
conferences delivered before the Catholic undergraduates at 
Oxford, on the Sundays in Lent teim of the current year. 
Starting out with a defence of the necessity of an external, 
teaching church, the writer promptly leaves this well-beaten 
track to deliver his message concerning the foolishness and 
wickedness of exaggerating external religion into a complete 
substitute for that interior life, that adoration in spirit and 
truth, which is the essential element in the relationship of every 
human soul with its Creator. 

Now, unfortunate as is the necessity compelling us to admit 
the existence of such a tendency as he rebukes, the very 
strength and pointedness and power of conviction in his words, 
as in those of a few other writers of kindred spirit, justifies a 
firm hope of speedy improvement. The eyes on Israel’s watch- 
tower are not blind to surrounding dangers. More than once 
warning cries have sounded forth from leaders who, intent on 
the future foreshadowed in the present, are summoning our 
people to shake off lethargy, to assimilate new ideas and new 
vigor, and to bring personal intelligence and moral initiative 
to bear on those critical issues that cannot be settled for any 
man by another day or another conscience than his own. In 
the domain of thought and the domain of action are unex- 
plored wastes, ready to exhaust an indefinite application of 
energy, but certain to yield thereto almost infinite wealth. 
And once let the rank and file become conscious of their posi- 
tion and impressed with a sense of personal responsibility and, 
animated by the ardor of older days, they too will rush for- 
ward to the successful transformation of an age and a world. 

The actual state of affairs is nothing inexplicable; it is the 
logical result of an inevitable human tendency. But most hu- 
man tendencies were created that they might be interfered with 
by man’s imperious controlling will. And so too ‘with this 
most natural, but most distressing, bid for degeneracy. Most 
natural, we say, for is it not the everlasting habit of human 
nature to exaggerate the temporary into the eternal, the acci- 
dental into the essential, the means into the end? 

Let us reflect. In the wisdom of Divine Providence an ex- 
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ternal, visible institution has been decided on as the ordinary 
channel of grace, the means whereby men may be led to the 
highest cultivation of that internal religion which is the loftiest 
gift of the human soul. The organization of that Visible 
Church has been a standing marvel, as far and away superior 
to the grandest invention of human genius. Its body of doc- 
trine, solid, complete, rounded out into perfect symmetry, towers 
as a masterpiece among the trivial productions of imitative 
minds. Its ethical code has trained men to the constant per- 
forming of wonders utterly beyond the power of nature, has 
made sublimity and heroism of action a commonplace, a fact 
of every day in the lives of Christian husbands and Christian 
mothers. The asceticism it claims as its own displays the 
scientific and successful cultivation of what is grandest and 
noblest in the human soul. Even its very devotional system 
exhibits for all ages, all countries, all dispositions, a range and 
variety calculated to meet the need of every child of Adam, 
emotional or intellectual, poetic or practical, reserved or affec- 
tionate, as their temperaments may be. 

This very perfection of our external religion sometimes has 
seduced the observer into falling down and worshipping it as 
God himself, heedless of the warning: “See thou do it not, 
for I am thy fellow-servant.”* The sublimity and range of 
Catholic dogma, the supremacy of the Teaching Power, the 
promise of indefectibility itself, these, in narrow and childish 
minds, frequently become an excuse for a passive attitude with 
regard to great current issues in the religious or intellectual 
world. The consciousness of a power able to control and 
compel mental assent to propositions, of a weapon infallible in 
the conquest of truth, sometimes becomes so utterly destructive 
of wise judgment as to make men seek from authority the re- 
sults which God has left to be a reward of honest and indus- 
trious intellectual activity : “in place of having recourse to the 
church only when a distressing breach opened between the 
brethren in Christ Jesus, they have applied to her to hunt 
down ideas seemingly in discord with certain principles, or to 
arrest ideas that might become dangerous if developed, or to 
crush ideas which are distasteful.”+ 

And so, again, narrowness betrays itself in a continual mea- 
suring ad iteram,; an uneasy wish to prevent further exploita- 
tion of truth already partially defined by authority; an anxiety, 
as has been fairly objected against us, to seek for an arbitrary 


* Apocalypse xix. 10. + See article cited above, p. 127. 
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line of demarcation between fundamental and accessory dog- 
mas, rather than for a line within each dogma separating the 
religious content which must be safeguarded from the less 
vital symbolical expression.* This is to mistake the purpose 
of definitions, aimed rather at preserving from error than at 
terminating intelligent study of doctrine. For, as Father 
Tyrrell says, “The human words and ideas in which eternal 
truths are clad cannot, even through divine skill, convey to us 
more than a shadow of the realities they stand for.”+ It is 
this misunderstanding which leads to low appreciation of the 
importance of new methods in the teaching of doctrine, of 
“new presentations of Christian truth more in harmony with 
the present condition of human thought,—a need, however, 
that has been fully understood by the most successful modern 
exponents of Catholic doctrine. It is by translating afresh the 
unchanging doctrine of the church into the language and 
thoughts of their contemporaries that such men as Lacordaire, — 
Ozanam, Nicolas, Bougaud, Monsabré in France, Newman and 
his disciples in England, the ablest apologists in Germany and 
elsewhere, have won back countless numbers to the faith, or 
reawakened their fervor. Each generation, each country, each 
village almost, needs a vision of its own. Christianity has, un- 
happily, lost its empire over the most active and most culti- 
vated minds of our age. Yet in one shape or another they 
are .ever brought back to it, and crave for a faith that may 
adapt itself to the form in which their minds have been shaped, 
and fill the void of their souls. What they look for is not so 
much positive proofs as reason; that is,a harmonizing of what 
is taught them in the name of God with their mental system, 
such as it has been made by the study of history, philosophy, 
science, and the experience of life. To supply this need be- 
comes a paramount duty, and were St. Thomas to return among 
us to-day, momentarily shorn of the beatific vision, and pos- 
sessing only his original gifts, we should find him once more 
eager to take in all knowledge, busy with the most recent dis- 
coveries, alive to the great questions of the hour, watching the 
developments of minds and of events, gathering light from 
everything and harmoniously blending it with light from 
above.” ¢ 


* Esquisse dune Philosophie de la Religion, etc., p. 404. By Auguste Sabatier, Professor 
at the University of Paris, Dean of the Faculty of Protestant Theology. 

+ External Religion, p. 119. 

} Clerical Studies, p. 195. By Very Rev. J. B. Hogan, S.S., D.D. 
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The other great gift presented by the church to human 
minds, besides infallibly exact instruction, is the bestowal of 
strength on our will, the communicating of graces, sacramental 
and otherwise. Here too, though not through lack of clearness 
and certainty in Catholic teaching, we find ground for the 
charge that many abuse this aid, so that it is made “to hinder 
rather than promote spiritual development, to discourage spon- 
taneity, to destroy independence of action and thought in all 
religious matters, to accustom us from our infancy onwards to 
moral and intellectual crutches, and to persuade us that we can- 
not possibly do without them.”* Now, as a matter of fact, 
“we may hold it for a certain and universal truth, that God, in 
offering us helps, never intends to spare us any profitable labor, 
or superable difficulty, which we should otherwise have had to 
face.””+ He wishes us to work out our own salvation accord- 
ing to the laws of our nature, and in so doing, as a writer 
familiar to us has phrased it, “to pray as if all depended on 
God, and work as if all depended on self.”{ Father Tyrrell 
continues: “ Neither condition—dependence on God, or de- 
pendence on self—avails without the other. We must rely on 
God and rely on ordinary means. The Pelagians thought that 
their own natural vigilance was enough; and this is an error in 
which we all follow them at some time or another of our life— 
perhaps always to some little extent. But just as dangerous is 
the error of a certain pious fatalism which confounds trust in 
God with presumption; which regards prayer and the sacra- 
ments as substitutes for vigilance instead of as means to it. 
‘ We always try the path of least resistance, the cheap- 
est, the easiest route. We are ever the too-ready dupes of 
any one who pretends to have found out some trouble-saving 
method of salvation; something we can get through once and 
for all and have done with; some substitute for weary vigilance, 
and tiresome perseverance, and bitter mortification, and for the 
other necessary causes without which even God himself often 
could not insure the desired effects. We clutch eagerly at a 
miraculous medal,a girdle, an infallible prayer, a scapular, a 
novena, a pledge, a vow—all helps, in their way, all excellent 
if used rightly as stimulants to greater exertion, greater vigil- 
ance, greater prayerfulness; but if adopted as substitutes for 
labor, for the eternally necessary and indispensable means, then, 
no longer helps, but most hurtful superstitions. Do they 
stimulate or do they relax our efforts? That is the one test as 


* External Religion, p. 86. tlbid., p. 88, } Father Hecker. 
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to whether we are using such things to our help or abusing 
them to our hurt. We shall not be saved by anything we hang 
round our necks, except so far as the grace it conveys to us 
in virtue of the church’s blessing stimulates us to that exertion 
and watchfulness by which alone, under God, we are to sanctify 
and save ourselves. . . . Stranger still, even mortification, 
asceticism, and self-denial may be, and often are, abused in just 
the same way, when they are used as substitutes for the natural 
and necessary means of attaining virtue.” * 

It is these considerations which discover the reason why 
Catholicity fails of rejuvenating the world, why sacraments are 
approached and prayers multiplied with deceptive earnestness 
and without fruit, and why those who see cry out in their bit- 
terness against that false conception of the church’s mission 
which is so fatally hampering her success. For “there are 
Catholic Christians forgetting that the Christ and the Religion 
that is outside them is but a means to wake up and develop 
the Christ and the Religion that is latent within them.”+ No 
wonder, then, that a Protestant bishop fancies he is assaulting 
our position when he proclaims that, according to his system, 
“Religion is eminently a personal business between yourself 
and Christ. It will not save your soul to be an outward mem- 
ber of any ecclesiastical body whatever, however sound that 
body may be. There must be personal faith in Christ, personal 
dealings between yourself and God, personal felt communion 
between your heart and the Holy Ghost.” Assuredly so, and 
the statement is good sound Catholic doctrine. Woe betide 
those Catholics who build imaginary entrenchments behind 
which their personality may escape the scathing fire that must 
try their souls! Has not the church ever held man’s innermost 
personality to be a sanctum whither not even she could pene- 
trate? Has she not infinitely dignified and ennobled it by the 
share she assigns it in working out God's will? Truly. Nor 
can we imagine an influence more elevating than continued 
meditation on the church's teaching as to the value of every 
human personality. No one of us is made in vain. Every 
man that cometh into this. world brings with him a personal 
vocation, a personal destiny, the working out of which means 
the accomplishment of a masterpiece far surpassing the great- 
est poem, or painting, that human effort ever designed. And 
the completion of that masterpiece is each new man’s contri- 
bution to the glory of the everlasting God. “The Eternal 


* External Religion, pp. 88-91. + Jbid., p. 44. 
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Absolute is ever creating new forms of expressing Itself,” says 
Father Hecker; and Father Tyrrell, in words scarce different, 
writes: “That same divine Truth and Goodness which is in- 
carnate in Christ, though simple in itself, is inexhaustible in 
the infinite diversity of its possible manifestations. Each par- 
ticular soul is capable of reflecting only some single and indivi- 
dual aspect of it. . . . No two ages, no two nationalities, 
no two individuals receive Christ or receive the Catholic religion 
into the same mould; and though what is received is the same, 
yet the measure of its reception, the shape it takes, the result 
of the combination, is always different. Vide paris sumptionis, 
guam sit dispar exitus, says Aquinas: words which we may 
apply generally to the results of the external Catholic religion 
on different souls. The agent is always the same, but the re- 
action is never the same.’”* What new dignity comes to men 
thus pictured as really the Sons of the Most High! What new 
stimulus to moral perfection, to be and to do everything great 
that our Maker enables us to be and to do! What large 
incentive to universal co-operation in the Divine Plan, that 
priest and people alike, by personal initiative, by wise zeal, by 
intelligent co-ordination of all God-given activities, may build up 
the City of God, everlastingly fair, everlastingly good! Ah! it 
is through the cultivation of ideals such as these that the real 
flowering of Catholicity must come. 

The reading public owes Father Tyrrell no mean debt for 
his share in developing and proclaiming them; nor is this the 
first time his labors have produced golden harvest. Perhaps no 
other thing will play so important a part in the victory we 
hope for as the wide-spread teaching of Catholic doctrines in 
their native grandeur, lofty, broad, pure, reasonable, carrying 
the seed of many a brilliant growth that, sown in congenial 
soil and carefully tended, will make the desert blossom as 
the rose. What more clearly a movement in this direction 
than the work in which our author has been engaging his 

* External Religion, pp. 74, 75. ‘The same truth is voiced by Leo XIII. in his Letter on 
Americanism in the following passage : 

‘‘The rule of life which is laid down for Catholics is not of such a nature as not to 
admit modifications, according to the diversity of time and place.—The Church indeed pos- 
sesses what her Author has bestowed on her, a kind and merciful disposition ; for which rea- 
son from the very beginning she willingly showed herself to be what Paul proclaimed in his 
own regard : J became all things to all men, that I might save all, The history of all past 
ages is witness that the Apostolic See, to which not only the office of teaching, but also the 
supreme government of the whole Church was committed, has constantly adhered ¢o the same 
doctrine, in the same sense and in the same mind ; but it has always been accustomed to so 


modify the rule of life that, while keeping the divine right inviolate, it has never disregarded 
the manners and customs of the various nations which it embraces.” 
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energies? These Conferences, just published, that splendid 
volume of last year, Hard Sayings, his English edition of The 
Saints,* are various indications of his interest in the cultiva- 
tion by our people of what is highest and best. Hard Sayings 
can scarcely be overpraised so truly does it strike home to a 
long-neglected want. ‘‘ Only the books,” says the Abbé Hogan 
in his chapter on Spiritual Reading, “ which are to some extent 
in harmony with the man can be really helpful to him; to per- 
sist in using others is worse than a waste of time; it begets 
disgust, and leads to a total abandonment of what should be 
an inexhaustible source of spiritual knowledge and strength.” 
A striking comment on the failure of much that is current as 
spiritual literature, and the use of which never produces any 
palpable result. But a movement in the right direction is 
under way. With a truer conception of Catholic ideals, with 
the example of men like Father Tyrrell, spiritual, learned, 
graceful, vigorous, modern as he is, with the inspiration born 
of nourishment fit for persons at once pious and intelligent,— 
with all this now apparently in our grasp, the dawn of a 
brighter day seems to be glimmering on the hill-tops, and we 
pray with new courage and hope for a Catholic revival that 
will equal the greatest epoch of rejuvenation in other ages and 
other lands. 


*A French series of hagiographical works, under the general editorship of M. Joly, 
sometime professor at the Sorbonne. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 





yT is thought that the controversy between the 
United Kingdom and the South African Repub- 
lic has reached the last argument of states. In 
the cause of justice we should be pleased to put 
before the readers of this magazine our opinions 
on the merits of the question. 

From the most recent information we learn that a force of 
fifty thousand men are ready for service against the Republic. 
They are trained troops from every part of the British Empire 
except Ireland. We have not heard that there is any intention 
of diminishing the army of occupation in that part of the 
United Kingdom. 

RIGHTS AS A SUZERAIN POWER. 
The question is officially treated—in fact must be treated— 
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on the part of the Empire as a breach by the Republic of the 
sovereign rights of the Empire as the suzerain power. Suze- 
rainty is a word of indefinite import; it has found its way into 
a convention between the Empire and the Republic, it is con- 
stantly on the lips of Mr. Chamberlain; the changes are rung 
upon it in the English press; it is like the blessed word’ Meso- 
potamia with the old country-woman, the whole law and the 
Gospel.* 

It is by virtue of this word that a right to interfere with 
and control the domestic legislation of the Republic is claimed 
by the Empire. We do not know what American citizens 
would say if the United Kingdom claimed a right to regulate 
the franchise of the United States; still less are we able to 
form a judgment of the view they would take if that power 
insisted that British subjects should be vested with all the 
rights of American citizens while retaining British allegiance, 
and avowedly for the purpose of using those rights to destroy 
the government of the United States. In this inability to 
gauge the public spirit of Americans we are at least able to 
apply ourselves to those fundamental principles of morality 
upon which all international relations rest. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CASE, 

In 1884 the debatable points between the Republic and the 
Empire were considered settled. The word suzerainty had 
been omitted from the London Convention signed in the pre- 
ceding year. It is again resuscitated, partly on the ground that 
all the conventions are still in force and partly because it ex- 
presses the relation between the two powers fixed by certain 
covenants contained in the London Convention. We do not 
at all suggest that the colonial secretary—a man skilful in de- 
bate—likes a high-sounding word on the meaning of which 
even authorities in English and feudal law are not agreed. 

But in 1884 the Boers were Icft to themselves. There was 
no question as to the status of the Republic. It had agreed 
not to extend its boundaries in two directions, it had agreed 
not to make treaties with any foreign power, except the 
Orange Free State, without permission from the Colonial Office. 


* We take the following declarations from the 7zmes of Thursday, August 31, with 
reference to the liberal concessions offered by President Kriiger: ‘‘ They are offered to 
us . . . if we will renounce our suzerainty or consent to go to arbitration with the 
Transvaal as with a ‘sovereign international state. Conditions of that kind could not be 
discussed, much less accepted, in return for any concessions, however ample or however 


genuine.” 
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For the rest, the Boers might enjoy peace on the broad, barren 
tracts at times blasted of all herbage by the sun, and upon 
which, for the most part, life could only be maintained under 
conditions similar to those under which the black men before 
them had lived. The black men, when not hunting, shifted 








THE PEOPLE OF JOHANNESBURG LISTENING TO WAR NEWS. 


their cattle from place to place, chasing the changes of the 
sky. So bare of grass is the Jand for parts of the year that it 
is only by the possession of a great range subsistence for cat- 
tle can be obtained. The dwellings of the Boers were in con- 
sequence far apart, hence the saying that a Boer will migrate if 
he sees smoke on any part of the horizon. They are a lonely 
and morose people, stern as the old Puritans, seeking in Deu- 
teronomy for the guidance of conduct. This is the painting of 
their enemies. Yet it may be said there must be fine qualities 
in the men who sacrificed their hcmes in Cape Colony and in 
Natal rather than submit to the rule of strangers, fine quali- 
ties in those who abandoned their homesteads and their farms 
in a fertile land to seek a free home in the distant wilderness 
and face a life in which the usages and the needs of civiliza- 
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tion would find no place. This was how things stood when 
the gold mines were discovered and opened prospects of un- 
told wealth to the speculator and the miner of the British 
colonies, to the capitalists of England, to the countless share- 
holders of the Chartered Company, so many of whom had 
found their stock a damnosa hereditas, but who might now hope 
to be repaid. for their trust in the virtual proconsul of South 


Africa. 
THE MEANING OF SUZERAINTY. 


The use of the word suzerainty was given up in the last 
Convention in deference to the objections of the Boers. It is 
now revived as though a constitutional term, and is everywhere, 
in the press and on the platform, so employed that, consciously 
or unconsciously, the idea has spread that the Transvaal is 
not merely a dependent state—and this would be going far 
enough—but a state the existence of which is terminable at 
will by the superior power. It may be of interest and assistance 
to consider some instances of the relation of states expressed 
by the word. We have already referred to it as one of some- 
what vague application, and we have hinted the possibility that 
crown lawyers suggested its employment in the expectation 
that the representatives of a rude and primitive people would 
take it as only a descriptive title of the effect of certain arti- 
cles in the older convention and not as the constitutional ex- 
pression of dependence on the British crown. 

A good instance of the general character of the relation ex- 
pressed by suzerainty was that between the crown of France 
and the great feudatories of the kingdom. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy, the Duke of Brittany, the Duke of Normandy were 
sovereign princes, but not independent princes ; they were the 
vassals of the King of France. The Duke of Normandy as 
King of England was a sovereign of equal pretensions with the 
King of France, but he held his duchy of Normandy from that 
potentate. But the only bond in fact was that of allegiance. 
The duke did homage, but it does not appear that he was 
bound to service or to the other incidents of feudal tenure. 
It appears, however, that the Duke of Burgundy and the other 
sovereign princes were in a greater or less degree deemed, at 
least technically, subject to all the incidents including ward- 
ship and military service. But in no instance, not even in 
those cases in which the feudatory approached almost to the 
boundaries of ordinary vassalage, was it ever pretended that a 
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king of France could 
interfere with the do- 
mestic concerns of a 
sovereign vassal. It 
was held that any such 
interference released a 
vassal of this class 
from his allegiance, 
and ipso facto consti- 
tuted him an_ inde- 
pendent prince. 


NO SUZERAINTY IN THE 
LAST CONVENTION. 
If we look to the 
last Convention, there 
is no suzerainty over 
the Transvaal; if we, 
for a moment, take the 
effect of certain articles 
as tantamount to such 
a Claim, unquestionably 





coercive interference GENERAL JOUBERT, OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
with the domestic af- REPUBLIC. 

fairs of that Republic 

would, on the analogy of the cases mentioned, terminate the 
dependence. We have presented the contention on the basis 
offered by the Colonial Office, but we have yet to learn that a 
state forfeits its independence when it enters into a compact 
limiting the exercise of its rights. There are treaties of all 
kinds. When America, by virtue of an extradition treaty, sur- 
renders a fugitive from justice, she surrenders no right; she 
only expresses the proposition that her territory shall not be 
the asylum of crime. The whole civilized world says the crim- 
inal must hide himself in regions to which the comity of 
nations does not extend; but no state within that comity means 
to surrender one jot, one tittle of its independence when it 
recognizes the claims of justice in another nation. Nothing 
can be inferred in favor of the British contention from the 
conditions contained in treaties. Quite the reverse; the very 
existence of a treaty is the recognition of a title to make it— 
that is to say, the title of an equal with an equal, not a sub- 
ject with a sovereign. Who has ever heard of a subject bind- 
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ing himself by a treaty to enter into no engagements with 
foreign powers? The Foreign Enlistment Acts would soon 
settle his pretensions if he had engaged himself to serve 
against a power in amity with the United Kingdom. The cats- 
paws of the Jameson Raid discovered, that though the African 
proconsul was behind them, that though the Colonial Office 
was watching with interest the rising of the tide, that failure 
meant ignoring by the proconsul and disavowal by the minister. 
A SCOTCH INSTANCE, 
There is an instance of a claim of suzerainty to which we 
invite the attention of our fellow-citizens of Scotch descent. 
Edward I. of England claimed such a right over the crown of 
Scotland. The claim, so far as the authority of English 
heralds goes, was never abandoned; yet notwithstanding that 
claim the distinction or doctrine of the Post Nati became a 
burning question after the accession of James I. The truth is 
there was no right of the kind, though such a right was 
pretended. It was the assertion put forward by might, cloth- 
ing itself in the garb of right. Fortunately the Scotch de- 
fended themselves by arms and not by arguments. If. they 
had done the latter, a few men 
living in England would now 
draw great incomes from vast 
pastures between the Border and 
the Grampians, a dozen of herds- 
men would form the population 
of the Lowlands, a fishing vil- 
lage would occupy a small spot 
of the site of Glasgow, the 
changes which make Edinburgh 
an object of interest to every 
man of taste would not have 
passed over the inhabitants of 
a hamlet lying at a castle’s feet, 
the Highlands would be the 
home of naked hunters like 
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VARIOUS TITLES DISCUSSED. 
We are bound to treat the conventions as evidence by the 
British Empire against itself on the status of the other high 
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contracting party; as the admission of the strong power that 
the weak one had an original and fundamental independence, 
and not a contingent autonomy granted by the strong power. 
In this view anything conceded by the Republic must be re- 
garded as either wrung from her or agreed to for the purpose 
of securing peace. The question of right is not determined by 
concessions of expediency, though they may be looked to as 
evidence pro tanto where the title has become obscured by 
lapse of time. But they are of no value where the title of the 
party employing them is based upon a transaction within living 
memory. Now this is the case on which the advocates of the 
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British title stand. They say the Boers were subjugated in 
1877, and the Empire acquired a title by conquest. Our desire 
to keep strictly within the space allotted to us prevents any- 
thing like an examination of a title by conquest. Nothing can 
be more difficult than to determine, first, what conquest means; 
second, what rights of the conquered are extinguished and 
when. Every difficulty in the way of a title by prescription 
lies in the way of one by conquest, in addition to all the diffi- 
culties peculiar to itself. 

But the advocates of the British claim see no difficulty 
whatever; the South African Republic was created by the 
British Empire, and so created that its existence depended on 
the will of that power. Our Scotch fellow-citizens have in 
their own history a practical illustration of the nature of a 
title by conquest and the difficulties attending it. No Scotch- 
man will admit, no Englishman for that matter will now assert, 
that- what was called the conquest of Scotland by Edward I. 
extinguished: the national life of that country. That monarch 
had overrun Scotland, his castles everywhere controlled the 
subject people; but resistance was maintained in fastnesses by 
desperate men who were called outlaws, robbers, murderers, 
rebels. For five centuries the name of one of those outlaws 
has been an inspiration to every lover of freedom. He was at 
length captured, executed as a rebel, quartered, and his limbs 
hung in chains to intimidate all who might again dare to stand 
against the power of a Plantagenet. But the name of Wallace 
stirs to its depths the heart of every Scotchman, and we can 
only wonder that Scotchmen in Australia have volunteered to 
serve against the Boers. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE TRANSVAAL HISTORY. 


The history of the South African Republic is peculiar and 
interesting. Certain Dutch colonists at the Cape did not ac- 
cept the authority of the British when Cape Colony was taken 
from the Dutch. They abandoned their homes and founded a 
settlement in Natal. It is, we think, admitted that the repre- 
sentatives of Britain did not fail to make the Dutch feel some- 
thing of the pains of possession by a strange power. It can 
hardly be contended that the British acquired rights to the 
whole unoccupied part of the African Continent by their en- 
trance into the Dutch possessions. This seems to have been 
the view of the colonists who intended to seek a home else- 
where. They set up a system of government in Natal in cir- 
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cumstances and under conditions somewhat similar to those 
attending the establishment of the North American colonies by 
men from Holland and men from England. Now, there is 
something like what is called by feudal lawyers the scintzlla 
juris in the British claim to Natal. They followed the Dutch 
settlers and laid claim to the territory won by them from na- 
ture and the savages. Among these Dutchmen were some to 
whom this exercise of British power seemed an aggression 
without right or against right. These men went into the re- 
mote wilderness beyond the Vaal and were again followed by 
the British government, as though it was impossible for men 
born in a territory acquired by the Empire, and against whose 
authority their whole lives was a protest, to divest themselves 
of British allegiance. The consequence of this doctrine is, that 
no matter into what unoccupied lands the Boers might find 
their way their settlement in them made the territory British. 
This is at least one unconscious premise of the British argu- 
ment, and by no means the least effective in producing the 
vigor of feeling which has been manifested for some time. 


THE YIELDING OF RIGHTS IN 1881. 


Though the title by conquest is the formal one asserted, 
the doctrine we speak of is the principle underlying the title 
of suzerainty enlarged to a right to interfere with the domes- 
tic concerns of the Boers. It would seem to have some kind 
of an authority when, by the Convention of 1881, the British 
were empowered to. appoint a Resident at Pretoria, with the 
right of veto upon all the dealings of the Boers with the na- 
tives within the Transvaal. But surely even this right, as it 
sprang from a treaty, could not have drawn with it other rights, 
and above all a right to control the legislature. Be that as it 
may, the Boers were constantly protesting against the Resi- 
dent’s action. We cannot determine whether it was unneces- 
sarily vexatious or, on the other hand, whether the Boers 
dealt with the Kafirs as men deal with slaves, and that in con- 
sequence energy was demanded at the hands of the Resident. 
The important consideration is that Mr. Gladstone amended the 
Convention of 1881. Every objection of the Boers was allowed, 
and among them that against the office of Resident. By the 
London Convention, instead of a resident, an official, partly a 
consul-general, partly a chargé d'affaires, with a smaller salary, 
took up his quarters at Pretoria. This is important on the 
constitutional question. Diplomatic relations pure and simple 
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are a very different matter from a condition of things in which 
the representative of one power possesses a degree of control- 
ling influence over another. The ambassadors of the powers 
at Constantinople, no doubt, restrain the Sultan. But without 
going farther into the question of what the appointment of a 
resident meant as an expression of the relations between the 
Empire and the Republic, the abolition of the office removes it 
as an element of argument. 


THE QUESTION IN A NUTSHELL. 


There can be no question of this: that it was the discovery 
of the gold mines that created all the interest and excitement 
attending the relations of the two states. What happened ? 
Speculators and their followers rushed to the scene. A wave 
of cupidity swept over Great Britain. Mr. Chamberlain, at the 
Colonial Office, had the ambition to send down his name to 
posterity as a minister who consolidated the British Empire 
over the earth as no one before him had dreamed of. Every- 
thing was favorable to the views of an ambitious and unscru- 
pulous man. The African proconsul could not brook the idea 
of an independent power, not merely in proximity to the South 
African possessions but girdled by them. The conflicting in- 
terests of the capitalists and the Republic ripened into pas- 
sions, and the town which had sprung up by magic near the 
mines became the theatre of a foreign conspiracy against the 
government which protected those aliens by its laws. The way 
the matter seems now to hang is: Are the Boers to surrender 
to strangers all that they acquired by sacrifice and courage 
rare in our day? 

This question of franchise in the South African Republic 
ought not to be looked at in a way different from that in 
which a similar question in this country would be regarded if 
British subjects claimed to exercise a power of voting against 
the judgment of the United States. It resolves itself into this: 
strangers who went into the Transvaal with no intention of 
remaining there permanently, whose object was to make 
money, seek a dominant influence in the government. It is 
not a claim to the franchise; it is a demand that all the results 
of a war shall be granted to them under the form of a civil 
privilege and the pretence of a civil right. The raid, which 
stands unparalleled for the hypocrisy of its professions and the 
effrontery with which it was organized, cannot be put out of 
account asa factor in the controversy. It settles the question 
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of the independence of the Republic. The acts under which 
Jameson and his associates were tried are laws passed to pre- 
serve the neutrality of the United Kingdom in respect of 
friendly powers. The directions of Lord Russell at the trial 
and the finding of the jury are the authoritative judgment of 
the British Empire on the constitutional relation; that is, on 
the question not only of what constitutes a friendly power 
within the meaning of the enactments, but on the question 
whether the South African Republic was such a power within 
their meaning. 


CONTENTIOUS SPIRIT OF THE COLONIAL OFFICE. 


It is amazing, with this decision within a few years, that we 
have the claim of a suzerainty revived; we have it gradually 
widened, we have it at length extending to the degree of wip- 
ing out the weaker power. Conferences between the High 
Commissioner at the Cape and President Kriiger are pointed 
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out asa recognition of the fundamental claims of the Uitlanders 
to the franchise, and the only matter in doubt is as to terms 
and conditions. We cannot see it in that light. We are very 
certain if the President were not anxious to avoid a war he 
would not have agreed to a conference at all. We think that 
a sense of fair play, that a spirit of justice, should have guided 
the counsels of the great Empire, which is dragged into this 
quarrel by the greed of men already rich, and the greed of men 
hastening to be rich, when for them and their instruments she 
used an influence practically irresistible to compel a little state 
to submit to a conference questions in no way within the purview 
of international relations. There ought to have been a marked 
regard for the susceptibilities of a high-spirited people. Instead, 
threats not veiled, a public opinion at boiling point, demands 
put forward as the vindication. of a violated right, a minister 
acting like an agitator, have combined to bring on a crisis the 
history of which will have a place among the crimes of nations. 

We have purposely avoided presenting some points which 
would bear upon the good faith of the persons urging the im- 
perial government to extreme measures. We are glad that 
Radical opinion, for the most part, is still true to those princi- 
ples of justice fowvhich Mr. Gladstone consecrated his life. If 
those Liberals who, like Mr. Chamberlain have abandoned those 
principles, had one particle of foresight, they would have fore- 
seen the possibility of some curb to the fierce career of the 
Colonial Office such as that given so recently by the German 
press ; and spared all British subjects the shame of seeing it 
shrink from the opinion of a great power when deaf to the rights 
of a weak one. 
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WHITHER THOU GOEST I WILL GO. 


BY CLAUDE M. GIRARDEAU. 


MONG the few old Catholic families of Riverton 
were the Bonnemortes; once, indeed, of proud 
estate and slaves innumerable, but now, in com- 
pany with many others of blood as blue, reduced 
to a dilapidated manor and one maid-of-all-work. 

Vivien Bonnemorte had married, much against his mother’s 
wish, a village beauty of his own faith, but of family far below 
him. She was also a woman of tenacity, not to say obstinacy, 
and Mme. Bonnemorte found it more and more agreeable to 
confine herself to her own apartments in a wing of the old 
house. 

Her contemporaries, bereft of fortune like herself, were 
either dead or exiled to other parishes. She concentrated her 
ambition and affection upon her only granddaughter, Constance, 
who had inherited nothing from her plebeian mother, for the 
Bonnemorte women were also beautiful. 

Vivien and his wife, feeling the pinch of poverty under 
stress of bringing up a family of boys, were quite willing that 
Constance should profit by her grandmother’s partiality, for, 
like all Southern women of good birth, Mme. Bonnemorte had 
been soundly instructed in music, languages, and certain 
branches of art. She was, truth to tell, somewhat contemptu- 
ous of mathematics, but an ¢/égante in literature and criticism. 
Her philosophy she took from the Fathers of the church, but 
Bach and Beethoven were the gods of her musical idolatry, 
and if poverty in later years prevented an acquaintance with 
Saint-Saéns and Wagner, she had been as well drilled in 
Italian music as a Catalani or a Malibran, and had had a 
noble voice. 

Constance, therefore, found as much solid pleasure in the 
“Missa Papze Marcelli” of Palestrina and the madrigals of 
Festa and Marenzio as a more modern student would have 
found in the “St. Paul” of Mendelssohn or the “ Genevieve” 
of Schumann. 

But the girl was now seventeen, and Mme. Bonnemorte 
realized keenly the limit of her resources. The idea of Con- 
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stance marrying in the village and settling down to ordinary 
existence was insupportable to her. Yet, what could she do? 

At this juncture of affairs the energetic leader of the 
choir, a certain Mrs. Marshbanks, decided upon a concert of 
“home talent” (since there was none other to be had), as a 
prelude to the desirable conclusion of enough money with 
which at least.to begin the building of a new church. 

Constance good humoredly forgot various snubbings in choir 
and consented to contribute to the evening’s entertainment. 
Mme. Bonnemorte was to play her accompaniments, and the 
Riverton public gazed curiously at her, for she seldom went out. 

While waiting behind the scenes of the improvised stage, 
Mrs. Marshbanks brought some one to her for introduction, 
and she put up a glass to scan the visitor with a haughtiness 
that excited his curiosity. 

“My nephew, Cyril Desmond, madame. He has come un- 
expectedly from New York.” 

“Ah!” said madame, dropping the glass. To be from the 
North was scarcely a recommendation to her favor. 

“He is,” Mrs. Marshbanks hastily added, “a _ professional 
cotton-buyer and an amateur piano-player.” 

“ Could there be a more hopeless conjunction?” «exclaimed 
Desmond, laughing. ‘‘ That is too bad of you, Aunt Sophie. 
Allow me, madame, to play for you.” 

“TI shall be pleased to hear you,” said madame indifferently. 
“Tt has been a long time since I have heard any music.” 

This was cruel of her, for when Cyril had protested against 
the infliction of a village concert, his aunt had replied sharply : 

“Don't be ridiculous. We are not in the backwoods. 
Some of Mme. Bonnemorte’s pupils know quite as much about 
piano as you do, and I want you to hear Constance sing.” 
This was self-sacrificing on her part, as Mrs. Marshbanks sang 
also. 

Cyril forgot his fin-de siecle attitude when Constance ap- 
peared. 

“Ah!” he said to himself, ‘‘Aunt Sophie omitted to men- 
tion that her nightingale is also a bird-of-paradise.” 

He listened to her voice with a thorough appreciation of 
its quality and technique. 

“She has the making in her of a very great artist,” he said 
to Mrs. Marshbanks afterwards. 

“Oh! I don’t know about that,’’ she demurred, womanlike, 


to his amusement. 
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“But she has. Don’t be provincial, Aunt Sophie. I sup- 
pose she is poor and proud?” 

“Yes; both to an unusual degree.” 

Desmond, who was bored by life, set his wits to work. He 
remembered that he knew the director of the College of 
Music of St. Botolph, and wrote him with the enthusiasm 
of a man who has made a discovery. But he found that he 
had to do battle with Mme. Bonnemorte, who had been con- 
vent-bred. 

“Well,” said Cyril, feeling quicksand, “the modern up-to- 
date college leaves its pupils to do as they please—that is, 
religiously. They make a good deal of their chapel services at 
St. Botolph, and clerics of every shade of sectarianism deliver 
addresses on every conceivable subject to those who attend.” 

“ But the Catholics, Mr. Desmond?” 

“No provision is made for them, but they are not burned 
at the stake. The Church of the Assumption is very near the 
college.” 

Madame felt a contraction of the heart. 

“It sounds terribly unprotected to me,” she said, “but I 
am old-fashioned, I know. Still, I do not like this ultra-modern 
idea of woman. Constance has been my companion. Oh, if 
I could only go with her!” 

“T am glad you cannot,” said Desmond coolly. “ You can- 
not be always with her, and, believe me, it is a mistake to 
coddle the girl of the period. She must be independent—espe- 
cially if she is to lead a public life.” 

“ A public life, Mr. Desmond?” 

“ You are not provincial, madame. You know as well as I 
do that a woman can be a good woman and a great singer at 
the same time.” © 

Madame allowed herself to be persuaded, but she was not 
convinced. By the first of September Constance was ready 
for St. Botolph, with a meagre wardrobe and a heart as light 
as air. Her father was jubilant, her mother proud in her 
peculiar silent way; but her grandmother trembled. Only the 
Blessed Mother knew the tears that were shed and the prayers 
that were offered at her gracious feet. 

When the day of departure came, madame, who had been 
to a very early Mass, went into Constance’s room. The girl 
awoke, remembered, then nestled her head in her grandmo- 
ther’s lap. 

* Dearest, I will not go if it makes you so very unhappy.” 
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“T would not keep you, 
my child. But, my sweet 
daughter, listen. You have 
always lived in this poor 
little town. You know no- 
thing of a great city. You 
will be thrown on your own 
resources. You will hear, 

will see, will learn so 
much, I am afraid, 
that will startle you, 
shock you, or worse 
—tempt you. I have 
been remiss. ‘ 
Yes; I never dream- 
ed that you would 
go far away from 
me, and alone. I 
should have allowed 
you more freedom. 
I should have been 
more frank with you. 
But I could not. 
Your innocence was 
my temptation, and 
now it is too late. 
I can only offer you 
to our Blessed Mo- 
ther. I can only 
beg you to promise 
me never to give up 
the practice of your 
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religion. It will be your safeguard. If I cannot be with you, 
I must know that you are with our Blessed Mother.” 

“Ah, ma mére, how could you think I would ever forget?” 

“ My darling, my child, you do not realize what the world 
is. It is very beautiful to those who please it, as you will do. 
See, my dearest, you are so anxious to be loved. You yield to 
a sweet importunity. You are easily moved by an appeal to 
your heart.” 

“Am I, then, so inconstant?” 

“No, no; you are my Constance. But you must learn to 
be a little cold, a little reluctant, even a tiny bit suspicious 
and proud. Not that I want my child to have the pride of 
the heart, but the pride of bearing, of that xodlesse oblige that 
distinguishes the woman of birth from the woman of coarse fibre. 
Make a pedestal of your pride; put it under your feet—be 
elevated by it. Others will like you all the better for it.” 

“Oh! my wise dear mother, I will remember.” 

The two clasped each other tenderly, exchanged kisses, 
mingled their tears. Constance felt that she could never be 
happy again; yet when the wheels of the train for the North 
began to revolve, and the flat country about the town slipped 
away, giving place to soft hills and unfamiliar prospects, her 
spirits rose again. She gave Desmond, to whose care she was 
confided, an eloquent look. 

“You are going to enjoy yourself, I think,” he said, wish- 
ing he could subtract fifteen from his forty years. 

“Yes indeed,” replied seventeen cheerfully, “I am.” 

But the immense city, and the immense college with its 
hundreds of pupils, bewildered her. She even felt afraid of the 
great church, with its dazzling altars, its noble statues, its 
superb choir. The confessionals of carved marble with iron 
gratings made her feel still more afraid. She could not sum- 
mon up courage to tell the shadowy shape within that she felt 
frightened, friendless. 

For a week or so she was alone in her room in the college 
dormitory; but miserable as her loneliness made her, she pre- 
ferred solitude to sharing the space with an utter stranger, 
with this girl who walked in unceremoniously one evening, 
saying without prelude: 

“You ’re a Catholic, I see?” 

“And you?” was the timid counter-question. 

“T ?”—taking an airy pose and swinging a foot—“I am a 
Buddhist—an Esoteric Theosophist.” 
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Constance looked at her doubtfully. The Theosophist 
smiled. 

“ Sometimes,” she continued, “I am rather inclined to 
Shintoism—especially when I gaze into the Symbol of Eter- 
nity.” She picked up a hand-mirror and looked pensively at 
her reflection, a charming one, if the hair about the irregular 
features was decidedly red, and the green-gray eyes artistically 
darkened with a Kohl-pencil. 

This apparition was an astonishment to Constance, who had 
never had an intimate of her own age. 

She found Madalen at once puzzling, attractive, and repul- 
sive. At first it seemed impossible to share not only the small 
space but the bed with the new-comer; but youth quickly ac- 
customs itself to change, and Constance was by circumstances 
compelled to make a friend of her companion. 

Madalen, who was a year or so her senior in point of age 
and a dozen in point of experience, soon turned her trans- 
parent mind inside out and laughed to herself at the innocent 
revelation of the life in Riverton. But she was also amazed at 
the musical training Constance had received: 

“Mon dieu! I wish I had been as well taught. You are 
grounded, without doubt. All you need, my love, is experi- 
ence and practice. Your voice has been placed to perfection.” 

Then one morning, when the two heads were on one pillow: 
“Why should you drudge so, donna mia? Why not go out 
with me sometimes and enjoy life a bit?” 

Constance colored deeply. “I came to study— 
began to dress. 

“Well,” said Madalen, “you’d much better go on a lark 
now and then, and brighten yourself up, than run the risk of 
ruining your voice by going to early Mass as you do.” 

When Constance did take cold through imprudence, Madalen 
joyfully haled her to the doctor’s sanctum. 

The doctor proved to be a handsome, keen young woman, 
professional in every respect; what she would herself have 
designated as “ without any nonsense.” 

“What are you studying, Miss Bonnemorte?” 

“Voice and piano.” 

“With Rossetti?” 

Ta,” 

“You must not go out early these bitter mornings or you 
will ruin your voice. You are not accustomed to the climate 
and you will make yourself seriously ill. You room with Miss 


” 


and she 
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Van Baal?” The physician and Madalen exchanged glances of 
mutual understanding. 

“She tells me you mope too much and work too hard; 
that you deny yourself all pleasure. Now, that is simple non- 
sense. If you expect to be a successful singer you must keep 
your beauty as well as your voice. You cannot make a cloister 
of the stage.” 

“ But I am not going on the stage,’ expostulated Constance. 

“Why not? Go less to church and oftener to the theatre, 
and you will change your mind. And when people offer you 
concert tickets they cannot use themselves, do not refuse them. 
Here are two now. I turn you over to Madalen. Remember, 
what I prescribe is, less Mass and more matinée. Just keep 
your mouth shut when you are out of doors, and do not stay 
up too late at night.” 

“I could not if I wanted to. The lights go out at ten.” 

The others laughed, and Madalen hooked herself under 
Constance’s arm and carried her off. 

But Constance refused the concert tickets, as her throat was 
indeed sore, and spent a wretched day or two in silence and 
semi-solitude. 

An evening or so after this she sat disconsolate, look- 
ing out of the one window at the wintry streets far below, 
when Madalen entered, violin in hand. 

“ Beloved owl!” she exclaimed, running scales with fairy- 
like rapidity on muted strings, “if you will persist in reflecting, 
do so in correct Shinto.” She put the mirror into Constance’s 
hand. 

“*My gracious, Constance, I wish I were as beautiful as you 
are! I would—” 

“Would what?” asked Constance, at once “ reflecting.” 

“Why, 1 would put my foot on the neck of the world, just 
as Bernhardt does.” 

“That woman!” 

For Constance had been taken to see “La Tosca” and 
“Camille,” and had filled Madalen’s soul with green envy over 
her proficiency in French. 

But the consummate actress had disturbed and agitated the 
soul of innocence. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Madalen, capering about the room, for 
her violin-practice always excited her; “hear her, O Buddha! 
Yes, Bernhardt, or Patti, or Langtry, or any woman who has 
the world at her feet. This weapon is not bad ’’—she held up 
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the violin—“ and Max says my arms are beautiful. But if I 
had your face and your voice, . . . well, the others would 
have to look to their laurels.” 

“But they are not good women, not one of them,” faltered 
Constance. 

Madalen gave her an oblique green glance, then sat down 
on the bed like Buddha in his ebony shrine opposite her, and 
observed the sole of a foot from which she had kicked the 
slipper : 

“Two holes, and no time for darning! Say, St. Con- 
stance, I always imagined you Catholics were less given to 
sins against charity than a good many others.” 

“Yes; but charity pities sin; it does not condone it.” 

“Well,—what do you expect to do with your voice when 
you've trained it to suit the critical public ear?” 

“T expect to use it.” 

“ Where?” 

“I haven’t thought much about it.” 

“I'll warrant Rossetti has. Oh, goose, goose! Do you 
expect to go back to that moss-covered hamlet and sing Ave 
Marias once a week in the village choir?” 

““No—I suppose not.” 

“Do you expect to wear your lovely voice to frazzles teach- 
ing do, re, mi to idiots who can’t breathe?” 

“No, no; never.” 

“Do you, then, expect to adorn some cloister with it, and 
warble matins at 4 A. M. and what-)ou-may-call-ems at 6 P. M. 
in a nun’s choir, eh?” 

“No, indeed; I am not fit.” 

“T should say not. Destiny, my beloved child, has marked 
you for the stage. Don’t fly in the face of a smiling Provi- 
dence. Fix your future in your eye and keep it there. Keep 
on saying Europe, stage, fame, money, and you'll get ’em; 
provided ”’—here the speaker relinquished the stocking and 
gazed penetratingly at Constance,—* provided you take care of 
your good looks and of your health. Keep up your spirits, 
attend the gym, and do not go trotting out into twenty de- 
grees below zero these frizzling mornings, when you've lived 
all your life in the “erra caliente!’’ She snapped her fingers 
like castanets, hoppea off the bed, and executed a fas seul in 
stockinged feet that set Constance to laughing aloud. 

It was impossible to resist her contagious gayety. Then 
She flew to the piano, which she played almost as brilliantly 
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as she did the violin, and sang 4:la Guilbert with almost as 
much e/an and suggestion as that disreputable genius herself. 

“Oh! do not sing such things,” cried Constance, who had 
also been taken to hear Yvette. But Juckily the idiom of the 
last cry of art and 
filth was quite be- 
yond the French 
of madame’s con- 
vent days. Yet 
she laughed again, 
for Madalen was 
clever and  pro- 
voking. 

During the win- 
ter Constance was 
induced to accept 
invitations for 
matinées at differ- 
ent theatres, fol- 
lowed by dinner 
at cafés under the 
college ban. Ros- 
setti now and then 
sent tickets for 
philharmonic and 
symphony con- 
certs, and himself 
took Constance to 
her first grand 
opera. Mme. Ros- 
setti was much 
taken by the girl’s 
clear-cut beauty 
and Southern en- 
thusiasm, and pat- 
ted her glowing 
cheek approving- 
ly, with: ‘Ah, 
who knows? Some day, perhaps, you will be there yourself,” 
with a shrug of the shoulders stageward. After this, when 
Madalen exhibited grand opera tickets, choice seats at pro- 
hibitive prices, with childlike abandon, Constance only feebly 
expostulated : 





Be . 
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'‘ TAKING AN AIRY POSE AND SWINGING A FOOT,” 
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‘But how can we take them? I know what they cost.” 

“ Pouf!” exclaimed Madalen, “ between you and me and 
the bedpost yonder they cost not a sou. One of my friends 
is a newspaper man. There is the secret.” 

So they went out evening after evening, Madalen evading 
college rules with a diplomacy worthy of a better cause; in- 
venting situations, visiting “relations,” and lying with a wide- 
eyed childishness that would have provoked admiration for its per- 
fection. She became an adept in deception, if not in Theosophy, 
and drew Constance by imperceptible degrees along with her. 

Of a luxurious temperament, and an artist to her finger-tips, 
she decided in very early youth to “go in for a good time,” 
and her constitution, as is usual with women of her type, was 
of steel and whalebone. 

At St. Botolph she made herself the soul of a clique of 
young women who called themselves ‘‘The Ghouls ’”—all tal- 
ented, all unscrupulous, all thorough-going Bohemians, appar- 
ently held in check by college regulations, but infinite in ex- 
pedients for circumventing them. It did not take them long 
to make acquaintance among the men whom they met in class; 
these in turn introduced outsiders to them, and in a short 
while they had the run of various studios, club-rooms, concert- 
halls, cafés, and hotels. 

Some of the girls were poor, others were well-to-do. The 
latter paid their own way, and those of the men who had 
money paid for the others. It was a camaraderie more or 
less equivocal. The girls soon became worldly wise, “able to 
hold their own,” as they expressed it; and what with familiarity 
with green-rooms of nearly every theatre in town, their “slum- 
ming’’ expeditions with university students and college men, 
there was very little of what they considered “life” that they 
did not know. 

To this brilliant and doubtful clique Madalen was deter- 
mined to introduce her room-mate. She had decided Con- 
stance’s destiny in her own mind, and the future prima donna 
should first of all be her friend and accomplice in the world 
of art, and perhaps in society also. 

So she said to one of the most cynical of her admirers, 
Max St. Quentin, on his return from Europe: 

“Now, do be nice. I want you to meet Constance Bonne- 
morte. And don't shock her St. Agnes’ sensibility into fits the 
very first time you do. We are not going to rush at once to 
Quong Sing’s, but will begin with Beeth’s.” 
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‘“‘T understand,” said Max; “the degeneration is to be grad- 
ual. But wait; did you not say she was a Catholic?” 

“T did. She has given up going to early Mass, however, 
at my insistence. It really wasn’t good for her. Now she says 
her little beads in her little bed, and not quite as often as of 
yore. You know I can sympathize with her, for I am a Catho- 
lic myself.” 

“Oh, are you? Then so am I.” 

Madalen stared at him in amusement, but for once he was 
in earnest. 

“Hum!” she murmured, “some things are thereby ex- 
plained. Say, I’ll wager your dear mother intended you origi- 
nally for the priesthood?” 

“What? Is there something of the soutane in the cut of 
this coat? But I believe she did—once upon a time.” 

“Glad she changed her mind. Wouldn’t have met you. 
You are, then, just the man I want. Pray resurrect a bit of 
your early training for Constance’s benefit. She is still inno- 
cence itself.” 

“Play Faust to her Marguerite?” 

“Oh dear, no! The other vé/e will suit you far better.” 

She laughed at him and ran away, promising to bring Con- 
stance in a moment. 

Max walked over to a bit of statuary and stood before it 
apparently lost in admiration—in reality revolving many other 
things in mind. 

He was a sculptor of much originality, young, alone in the 
city, of foreign birth, without home-ties, craving success, hard- 
working, careless about his pleasures, yet in a way fastidious. 
He had been attracted the year before by Madalen, and on 
her account had “gone in with her set,” and it was owing to 
his influence that they had admittance to the most exclusive 
ateliers of the city. 

He was, however, dissatisfied with life. He had thrown his 
religion disdainfully overboard, as being an anachronism in a 
republic, and had made up his mind to marry Madalen, piqued 
by her wit and knowing that her talents and unscrupulousness 
would make her a valuable yoke-fellow. Otherwise, matrimo- 
nial cares would sit lightly on either. Yet his finest piece of 
modelling was a pathetic figure of St. Aloysius, at which Madalen 
had laughed heartily. When the sound of her returning voice 
at the door made him remember his manners, the first sight 
of her companion gave him an unexpected sensation. If his 
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hat had been on his head, he would have instantly removed it. 
If it had been the sixteenth and not the nineteenth century, 
he would have bent a knee at this shrine of chivalry. The 
moment of exaltation of soul past, his sculptor’s eye seized 
upon Constance’s beauty of face and nobility of figure, thrown 
into full relief by the severe yet unaffected simplicity, almost 
poverty, of her dress. He admired her childlike self-possession, 
for she had the unconsciousness of a fawn, and he saw at once 
that she was not of his world, nor yet of society’s. 

There was no premeditation in the frank and timid interro- 
gation of her scrutiny of his dark face. 

“She has always lived outside,” he said to himself. ‘She 
is just a ‘simple maiden in her flower’; Timonetta at Fiesole 
—she looks as if she had a ‘hundred coat-of-arms’ herself.” 

Still, despite her innocent pride of bearing, which touched 
and amused him, he could see from the sensitive lips and wist- 
ful eyes that she was young enough to be influenced, to be 
spoiled, to be irredeemably smirched in imagination; inex- 
perienced enough to mistake gilding for gold, and proud enough 
to become hopelessly hard when disenchanted. 

She would never die of a broken heart. A sudden anger 
with her and with Madalen, who was watching him, seized him; 
but he hid it and said carelessly: 

“So Miss Van Baal has persuaded you to go with us, Miss 
Bonnemorte ?” 

“Since when ‘Van Baal’?” exclaimed Madalen. ‘ Would 
not the others laugh? ”’ 

“JT dare say. Have your family always lived up to the 
name?” he asked Constance, with amusement. 

“Undoubtedly,” she returned, “since they all die well.” 

He smiled into her heaven-colored eyes, pleased with the 
depth and purity of her voice. 

“ Have you never been to Beeth’s?” 

“Sh! not so loud,” warned Madalen, finger to lip; “the 
House-Dragon might hear, and the jig would be up.” 

“Then where are we going?’’ Max inquired impatiently. 

Madalen scanned his face narrowly. 

“To Steinway Hall, to hear the popular idol”; then laughed 
at his expression. ‘Oh, yes we are! But we won’t stay long,” 
she added in an undertone. 

“You see,” said Constance timidly, “this is to be a lark. 
I am so anxious to see Beeth’s at night. Madalen says the 
very best Botolphians go there.” 
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‘“SPENT A WRETCHED DAY IN SILENCE,” 


This a little doubtfully, as if to sustain a possibly disputed 
point. 
“So they do—the best of their kind,” replied Max cyni- 


cally. 

One or two of the Ghouls joined them. 

“Who chaperons to-night ?”” asked Madalen, conscious that 
Max was looking at her speculatively; also conscious that she 
was at her best in a brown velvet coat that made her hair 
flame and her eyes jewels. 

“I do,” said a massive, dark-browed young woman in a pro- 
found voice. She was dressed in pronounced masculine style, 
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and carried a cane under her arm. The others laughed de- 
risively ; even Max's lips twitched. 

“You flatter me,” replied the chaperon suavely; “the Dra- 
gon appointed me herself ‘on my own recognizances.’ But come 
on, or we'll not be in at the death. You know,” she continued 
as they passed the smiling Dragon in the hall, “he plays that 
‘Song of the Exile’ so divinely.” 

They left cards at the door and filed out decorously. Max, 
recalling a speech of Madalen’s about Southern gallantry, has- 
tened to Constance’s side and offered an arm which was ac- 
cepted with a sigh of relief, for Constance was feeling rather 
out of her element, notwithstanding her acquaintance with 
the Ghouls. As yet they puzzled her, and she delighted 
them. 

Madalen, with a curious glance at the two, hesitated, then 
took the arm of the chaperon, said something in her ear that 
made her laugh aloud, and they walked rapidly ahead. 

They were joined by several men a few squares from the 
college. 

“Say,” said Madalen, “where is Frederick the Great to- 
night?” 

“Oh! he sends regrets,” said one of the men; “he’s peg- 
ging at some beastly composition for the Competitive. We 
told him he was an ass—but he lighted the fire of genius just 
as we left.” 

“We'll go and put it out,”” was the immediate chorus, with 
a recitative from Madalen of, “Oh, if we only had a hand- 
organ!” 

Constance was more bewildered than entertained. 

“Say,” cried another, ‘“‘let’s stop at the Med. and rout out 
Fremont. He’s gloating over some hideous specimen up in 
the dissecting-room. You ought to see it.” 

“Good!” said one of the girls, a slip of a thing with soft 
brown eyes; “I’ve always wanted to go there.” 

“Where are you going, my pretty Ghoul?” began her 
escort, when Max called out impatiently: 

“ Not to-night; we are late as it is. It is nearly eight.” 

“What’s on at Beeth’s at eight, anyhow?” inquired the 
chaperon. 

“ Been napping, Susan?” said the young fellow with her. 
“ Why, it’s Agnes Daily’s turn about in ‘Orange Blossoms.’ ” 

“The one they call Agnus Dei because—” the rest of the 
sentence was drowned in the shriek of laughter that followed. 
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Constance gripped Max by the arm and stopped short. He 
faced about. 

“ Well,” he said coolly, “what is it?” 

“T do not like this. What is Beeth’s, Mr. St. Quentin?” 

“ A very beautiful place where the very best people go to 
see, hear, and enjoy the very worst things.” 

“And you want to take methere?” Her voice descending 
struck a scale of emotion and indignation. Something seemed 
to stifle her. 

Max looked at her satirically, for he was vexed with him- 
self. 

“T never said so. You wanted to go, and I am perfectly 
willing to take you.” 

“ Perfectly willing?’ she said, aghast. 

He hesitated, then added: 

“Tt is absurd to take such high moral grounds at this age 
of the world. Beeth’s is not the pit of perdition by any means. 
There are ather places. You are out of your century, Una.” 

The Ghouls had disappeared around the corner. The sound 
of their jeering laughter floated back. 

A woman, tall, clothed in black, passed the two and as- 
cended the flight of stone steps at whose foot they stood. 
The electric light fell upon her face as she went up. 

“Oh, Mr. St. Quentin,” whispered Constance sharply, “look, 
look! There goes Mme. Bonnemorte, my grandmother. What 
on earth is she doing here? I do not understand.” 

She gazed, seized with a trembling. Suddenly through the 
brilliant windows of the cathedral a flood of harmony rushed 
upon the night, then ceased. 

“Come,” said Constance, ascending the steps also; “‘ come.” 

She beckoned her companion, who hesitated an instant, then 
followed, dipping his finger mechanically in the font at the 
door. 

Constance advanced up the aisle oblivious of those about 
her, still in pursuit of the black-robed figure who knelt at the 
very feet of the Blessed Mother. 

Constance knelt in the pew behind her with violently beat. 
ing heart, then turned her head to see if Max was with her. 
As he bent his knee beside her she again averted her eyes. 
The figure was gone. 

Max gazed at her pure profile, the shadowy lashes brushing 
her cheek, and his heart swelled with an emotion so violent, so 
overpowering, the tears enlarged his eyes. The meaning of 
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art, of life, of death—of all that was glorious and wonderful 
in the world—expanded within him. 

The voice from the altar ceased, the splendid diapason of 
the organ rolled through aisle and columned arch. The many- 
voiced choir chanted triumphantly, “ Magnificat anima mea, 
Dominum”’; his spirit cried out in jubilant response. 

Far different was Constance’s feeling. Max had followed 
her, but she had followed the shadow to him invisible; and 
when she found that it had vanished, a cold sense of the 
supernatural chilled her blood. She left the church as in a 
dream, trembling as with an ague. 

Max observed her with deep concern as they regained the 
street, and took her hand with the eager questions: ‘“ What is_ 
it? Are you ill? What do you see?” For her expanded 
eyes were fixed upon the space before them. 

“Did you not see her?” she replied—“ Mme. Bonnemorte ? 
I followed her to the very foot of the altar and she was not 
there.” 

“ Constance,” said St. Quentin sharply, ‘‘ you are dreaming, 
child. I saw no one.” 

“Let us go at once to the college,’ 
come!” 

She put a hand upon his arm and they hastened away. 

She left him at the college entrance and went to the general 
office, walking in upon a group with pale faces over a tele- 
gram. She took it from the preceptress. 

“It is mine, I know,” she said quietly. Only a line: 

“Your grandmother very ill. Come at once.” 

In an hour’s time she was on the train for the South. She 
roused herself as the coach began to move, and held out a 
hand : 

“ Thank you, Mr. St. Quentin, and good-by.” 

“Do you think I could let you go alone?” he said quietly. 
“T shall not annoy you with my presence, but I shall be 
near if you want anything.” 

It was too late to object. At Riverton her father met her. 
“T know,’ she said wanly, “she is dead.” 

“No, she is not,” he answered quickly; ‘‘she wants to see 
you.” 

And the sick woman held out her yearning arms, into 
which her darling crept, with ‘‘Constance, my Constance! ” in 
her ears. os 

Max saw her once only before his going back. She seemed 


’ 


she exclaimed; ‘‘come, 
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suddenly remote. He could find nothing to say to her. He 
would have given much to remain in Riverton for awhile, 
but his work recalled him imperiously. 

“You are not coming back?” he asked bluntly. She shook 
her head. 

‘“ Never, never!” 

“ What then?” 

“JT do not know just yet. . . . Good-by.” When he 
reached St. Botolph he went to see Madalen. She looked 
curiously at him. 

“‘Hast seen ghosts?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“They say the South is full of them.” 

“With truth. But better ghosts than ghouls.” 

“We can change the name.” 

‘Not on my account.” 

“ Which means—?” 

“ That I am going to Paris.” 

‘When and why?” 

“At once, and because I am wasting my time and talent 
here.”’ 

“ Ah—your talent?” 

“T did not say genius.” 

Madalen turned her piquant face aside suddenly. She 
understood at once, and realized at the same time that she 
loved him and had lost him—for ever. 

In another moment she was smiling brightly. 

“TI think you are wise,” she said, holding out a hand. 
“ Good-by.” Then maliciously: 

“T have forgotten my geography. How far is Riverton 
from the Rue St. Geneviéve?” 

“As far as the North Pole is from the South.” 

“Ah! but that is fortunate. We know how often extremes 
meet in this world.” 

And she flashed her sly green eyes at him, showed her 
rows of pretty teeth, and was gone. He looked down at his 
hand. 

“JT feel as if she had bitten me,” he thought, biting his 
own lip. 
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“FACING THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.” 


ay ACING the Twentieth Century is the title of a 
we 6large work, the author of which describes him- 
mM oself as James M. King, General Secretary 
National League for the Protection of Ameri- 
can Institutions, and its object is to show “the 
peril of our country, manifest in the claims of politico-ecclesi- 
astical Romanism to universal dominion, and in its relations to 
political parties, politicians, platforms, legislation, schools, chari- 
ties, labor, and war.” Politico-Romanism is the Catholic Church, 
and that church does not permit a child of hers to act rightly 
in any relation of life. The “peril” to the institutions of the 
country does not arise from any political opinion, social theory, 
or philosophical principle, but from the whole being, the very 
life and nature of the Catholic. There is “ peril” from him in 
war .:. therefore he must be a traitor; in active service he must 
perforce side with the enemy of the country, therefore a spy, un- 
til he has the chance to fire at the soldier by his side when the 
enemy advances. There is “peril’’ from him in /ador; there- 
fore he must destroy whatever work he is engaged upon, and, as 
a corollary to this, he has no alternative but to kill or other- 
wise remove from his way the workmen not of his way of 
thinking, the superintendent, the employer who should be an ob- 
stacle to his will—or rather, because he has no will of his own, 
to the will of a man in Rome whom he has never seen, whose 
language he does not understand, who lives thousands of miles 
from him, but who by virtue of some occult, miraculous, poly- 
glottic, and irresistible power of thought-transmission coerces 
him. There is a “peril” to the institutions of the country 
from the Catholic in the charities, because the relief of the 
sick, the destitute, the maimed, the orphaned, the widowed 
draws from non-Catholic, and therefore American, taxes what 
should be employed in other channels of expenditure. 


‘““PERILS”’ TO BE DREADED FROM THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


We take the words as we find them on the title-page, the 
place where the statements made in over six hundred pages 
are focused, the very point which they were set down to 
establish, the thesis into which the historical research, intem- 
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perate language, defamation of the dead and libel of the 
living are concentrated. It is the issue upon which the public 
are to judge. We shall not permit him to explain, to palliate, 
to deny; he shall not say we have misunderstood him, that 
we have misconstrued him, that the words were only a rhetori- 
cal flourish—a gloss on the words “ politico-ecclesiastical Ro- 
manism.”’ The words are there for good and all upon which 
he has demanded the verdict of the jury. It is true the 
Catholic soldier may receive a desperate wound, but he shall not 
be treated; the bullet shall not be probed for, the limb shall 
not be amputated—“tush! food for powder.” It has been 
said that Catholic soldiers in the Civil War attacked batteries 
that it was impossible to take; that they covered with their 
dead and dying slopes to the very mouth of the Confederate 
guns; we ask, Is it just that the wounded among those who 
so fought for American institutiors should be excluded from 
the charity extended to the foe by the usages of civilized 
mankind, that the widows of those men should starve, their 
children be devoted to a fate worse than death? 

There is a “peril” in the schools to the institutions of the 
country because Catholics have no God, no conscience, but the 
fetich of a _ politico-ecclesiastical Romanism, to which they 
yield a blind obedience and for whose mandates they violate 
all laws, human and divine. We have this church, this organ- 
ization presented as something so appalling in its craft, so 
merciless in the pursuit of its ends, that the poor will is its 
plaything. It wants the control of the schools—Mr. King does 
not clearly tell us why; if he stated that it had such control, 
his own book and the facts of ordinary life would refute him, 
—but it wants this control, that also is contrary to the facts of 
every-day knowledge; this terrible shadow, this gigantic evil 
in the midst of us, only desires that religion shall not be 
divorced from education where pupils are Catholics. The 
general proposition that secular and religious instruction should 
go hand-in-hand is the opinion of the majority of the English 
people. It has the unquestionable support of the present 
ministry; it has support from the Dissenting churches to an 
extent influential in numbers and character; it has, to our 
own personal knowledge, the support of men who are not be- 
lievers, but who, at least, stand foremost in ability and learning. 
It will, then, be admitted that this politico-ecclesiastical tyrant 
is in good company; its opinion in this matter may not be 
altogether a ‘“‘ peril” to the country. 
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CHURCH'S HAND ON WASHINGTON. 


Even legislation does not escape this sinister and all-pervad- 
ing influence. The President and his cabinet, the Senate and 
the Representatives, the governors and the legislatures of the 
States, all the officials in all their classes through the whole 
federal and local system of administration—in a word, the 
entire government from the centre to the remotest part is filled, 
or about to be filled, by Jesuits in disguise. It cannot be main- 
tained that Mr. McKinley attends divine worship even in a 
Jesuit oratory in the White House—it would be too “ bold, 
brazen, and blasphemous ”* an exhibition of hatred of American 
institutions even for him to go in state to a Jesuit church—but 
our author has not proved that he has Mass celebrated private- 
ly, or that a chaplain from Georgetown visits him in the disguise 
of a footman or in any other of the disguises so constantly 
resorted to by those intriguing priests. It seems rather clear, 
if politico-ecclesiastical Romanism be a “ peril” to legislation, 
it should be by carrying the country and the States election 
after election. But it happens that Congress and the State 
legislatures have hardly a Catholic among their members—at 
least it seems so; it can hardly be possible that the many 
eminent men among Mr. King’s acquaintance have been be- 
guiling him all this time with the pretence that they were 
worthy descendants of the Huguenot, the Pilgrim, the Puritan, 
the Hollander, and so forth, while they were slaves of the 
Pope blinded by fear or blinded by fanaticism. 

There was a gentleman some years ago who sat for Peter- 
borough in the Imperial Parliament. He had a great fear of 
the Jesuits and attributed the calamities of the time to their 
baleful influence. Insensible to ridicule, he was for ever moving 
some resolution against them; and yet he was not aware, or 
seemed not to be aware, that they were an illegal society, 
tolerated indeed by the good sense of Englishmen, but in spite 
of laws which denied them even the ordinary rights of a club or 
other voluntary association. Amid the laughter of the house, 
Mr. Disraeli suggested that the honorable member was himself 
a Jesuit in disguise; anc if jesuitical be an epithet for dis- 
honesty, for craft, for every species of unfairness, we must 
conclude that Mr. King is not the least apt of their pupils. 


* We intend to put in inverted commas some flowers of rhetoric scattered through this 


volume. 
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HOW ROMANISM MANAGES POLITICAL PARTIES. 


There is a “peril” to the institutions of the country from 
politico-ecclesiastical Romanism’s relations to the platforms. 
The claims of this Romanism of his to universal dominion can- 
not be of very much power over American institutions when they 
are unable to command a single daily paper in all the great city 
of New York. The Catholics of America have no choice but to 
go to non-Catholic papers for their information, and if they desire 
to send their views abroad it is to non-Catholic papers they must 
apply for the means. The speeches of Catholics, their public 
utterances of any kind, are at the mercy of men who, apart 
from some spirit of fair play, are not interested in publishing 
them. One would think that the dependence of the Catholic 
body, numbering so many millions, on the justice or compas- 
sion of others, is the most piteous instance of social and 
political helplessness that can be imagined. On the contrary, 
by some wonderful dispensation, though they have no press, 
they rule “political parties” and “platforms,” “legislation,” 
“schools,” “ charities,” “labor,” and “ war.” Without a press 
they possess such an extraordinary agent in their politico-eccle- 
siastical organization that the news which each one reads in 
the organ he takes up undergoes a miraculous transformation 
while passing to his mind. The thought of the country is col- 
ored with Romanism and its claims to universal dominion. 
Strong Protestant sentiment becomes papal infallibility in the 
process. Even the Sunday sermons of the Hera/d, which Mr. 
King would have us believe is a Catholic journal, must be 
dogmatic utterances transfused into his brain through a myste- 
rious hypnotism exercised by popish emissaries. 


KING'S FOLLIES AND FOIBLES. 


Notwithstanding all this Mr. King publishes his book, and 
we must believe him when he insists he is not under the spell 
of politico-ecclesiastical Romanism. We do not object to a 
good deal of irrelevant introductory matter, for there is some 
amusement in trying to analyze some mental processes; as, 
for instance, that by which he connects the reign of Charles 
V. with Tammany Hall. But we have a right to protest 
against the natural or deliberate confusion of thought which 
blends into one action incidents separated by difference of 
time and of moral and religious aspect. He talks of the 
“spirit of free inquiry”’ in England as existing long before 
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Wyckliffe—for men “suffered for their repudiation of the 
claims of priestly authority,” though it was “in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century they were burned for their religious opin- 
ions,” and he then jumps to “the little congregation at Scroo- 
by.” This was a congregation of Puritans in England which 
used to meet at the manor-house of Scrooby in the beginning 
of the reign of James I. To say _that this is offered in an un- 
candid manner, is to say the least of it. James I. had been a 
Scotch Presbyterian. His early training was more likely to 
make him a friend than an enemy of the Puritans. There is 
one thing very certain, he was no friend of the Catholics, 
There was scarcely a Catholic gentleman whose estate was not 
burdened by fines for recusancy. They had not been at first 
enforced by the king, and were accumulating from month to 
month. Harassed by the importunities of his needy followers 
from Scotland, James assigned to many of them these fines. The 
only way for the astounded owners of the estates to avoid 
utter ruin was to compound with the Scotchmen. A composi. 
tion to the extent of £10,000, an immense sum at the time, 
was obtained from one Catholic. 

But James, notwithstanding that he had been brought up 
in a religious system and doctrine very nearly approaching the 
form and teaching of the Puritans, looked upon their views 
with regard to civil government as a danger to the throne and 
to the Established Church which was its strong support. They 
had been members of that church, and he could not under- 
stand why they had separated from her;* but there was one 
thing he could understand, and that was, that men who found 
in the Old Testament their ideas of rule in church and state, 
who looked upon the backsliding of kings as the calling down 
a woe on Israel, who regarded the royal favorites as standing 
with those against whom judgments had been denounced by 
prophets, and who lifted up their testimony against the loyal 
prelates of the Establishment as priests of Baal, were to be 
dealt with according to the rigor of the law. Even in the 
reign of Elizabeth the Puritans had obtained an unenviable 
notoriety. Penal acts had been passed against them, and all 
that was needed by her successor was to enforce these enact- 
ments; but neither for the acts of Elizabeth nor for the policy 
of James were the plundered, imprisoned, banished, or murdered 
Catholics responsible.+ 


* They were called Separatists. 
+ Whatever qualities may be praised by admirers of the Puritans, and that they possessed 
courage and endurance no one can question, they were harsh and intolerant to the last degree. 
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KING’S INSOLENT MANNERS, 


We have hitherto confined ourselves to a criticism of the 
methods of Mr. King; we shall now invite our readers to form 
an opinion of his manners. With reference to a letter of his 
Grace of New York to be read to the people, and which is 
given in this work, Mr. King begins a comment as follows: 
“Come, Michael Augustine, be honest! When you quote from 
an opponent, quote literally, and do not deceive your followers 
by directing to be read, from the altars where you control the 
teachings, distorted passages, intentionally omitting an impor- 
tant statement of historical fact.’’ His Grace, of course, gave 
all that was material to his purpose in a passage which was 
in the highest degree offensive to his people. He is outraged 
by Mr. King for the omission because he does not “ quote 
literally”"—we presume the meaning is quote verdbatim—an 
omission of no import. 

The passage, which reads like the ravings of insanity, ap- 
peared, Mr. King tells us, in an anonymous circular sent to 
people in New York. One copy reached the Archbishop. We 
give the entire passage as we have it from Mr. King: “ Politi- 
co-ecclesiasticism, with its sweeping claims over the morals of 
men, reaching every rational or intentional act, including the 
act of voting, and which in foreign countries constitutes the 
basis for a distinct political party, must not be allowed to 
undermine the great Republic, whose perpetuity depends upon 
individual voting.” From the pastoral the clause ‘‘and which 
in foreign countries constitutes the basis for a distinct political 
party,” was omitted, the omission being marked by three as- 
terisks. Mr. King asks: “Why keep from the ears of your 


Edmund Burke, in his work Az Account of the European Settlements in America, says of the 
Puritans: ‘‘ The truth is, they had no idea at all of freedom. ‘The very doctrine of any sort 
of toleration was so odious to the greater part, that one of the first persecutions set up was 
against a small party which arose amongst themselves. The persecution which drove the 
Puritans out of England might be considered as great lenity and indulgence in the compari- 
son.” It may be safely said that a universal terror reigned among those who might in any 
way become obnoxious to the ruling influence in New England. If the ex-Anglican ministers 
who happened to control opinion could find no fault in their rivals which could be expressed 
in intelligible language, they accused them of witchcraft. The effect of that was as if one 
were accused of being a Christian in the paroxysm of a Roman persecution, a Catholic in the 
frenzy of the Popish Plot, an aristocrat in the Reign of Terror. Many instances could be 
mentioned. A magistrate had committed forty persons for sorcery ; but getting disgusted 
with the task refused to go on Immediately he himself was accused of sorcery, ‘‘ and 
thought himself happy in leaving his family and fortune and escaping with his life out of the 
province.” Giles Corey was pressed to death for refusing to plead. ‘‘ Multitudes appear to 
have accused others merely to save themselves,” says Dr. Dwight in his 7rave/s in New Eng- 
/and. Every one knows this gentleman is a staunch friend of the Pilgrims and their de- 


scendants, 
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people this statement of fact: ‘and which in foreign countries 
constitutes the basis for a distinct political party’? Why put 
in three “ttle innocent stars in the place of this statement of 
great historic import?” The italics are Mr. King’s. What he 
means by describing the omitted clause as a statement of 
great historic import we are unable to think, but we know the 
Archbishop described all the statements as wild; and we our- 
selves say they read like the ravings of insanity. 

The suggestion made by the question asked by Mr. King 
is that his Grace garbled a statement of great historic import 
for a corrupt purpose. What was the purpose? In what does 
the great historic import consist? Something called politico- 
ecclesiasticism possesses claims which in foreign countries con- 
stitute the basis for a distinct political party. Suppose so; 
what about it? Whatever politico-ecclesiasticism is, if it have 
claims, is it not as well entitled to assert them as, say, the 
successors of Carbonari? the assassins and revolutionists of 
Europe? or as the insolent busy-bodies of New York who 
send an insulting circular to a high dignitary of the church? 
His Grace is known as a man who has not written or said any- 
thing offensive to any one, as one who offers no directions to 
people outside his own flock, who has no connection with 
party politics, and to whom for the exercise of friendly offices 
Protestants even more than Catholics are indebted. If Mr. King 
can prove to us that he has ever served a Catholic in a political 
way, that he has ever used a particle of influence in favor of a 
Catholic, though he has no right to fling insult and contumely on 
millions of his fellow-citizens, he will still appear with some re- 
deeming trait, and possibly as a man led astray bya too fervid 
imagination and actuated by a too headlong disposition. We 
shall think that his familiarity is only due to the aberrations of 
a mind without equipoise. Though Mr. King is wrong in criticis- 
ing his Grace for “recommending ” and not “ commanding ”’ his 
priests to vote on a particular occasion; if he himself can 
point out one act of kindness towards a Catholic performed by 
him or the body which he pretends to guide; if he can tell 
of a single instance in which he has borne testimony to the 
labors of priests for the social amelioration of their people, to 
their readiness to obey the call of duty at whatever hour of 
the day or night, without regard to the inclemency of seasons ; 
if he shows that he has publicly recognized the self-devotion 
of nuns who are at the bedsides of the poor, fearless of in- 
fection, heedless of comfort, insensible to so much that must 
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offend the senses of delicate and refinedly nurtured women, 
we shall not quarrel as to whether “recommend” is_ the 
equivalent for “command,” or point out that the “unit” of 
the Catholic vote for Tammany candidates must include in 
New York ten thousand Catholic Republicans. We believe he 
can boast that he has never done a good act for, has never 
expressed a just sentiment about, a Catholic. If he has praised 
a Catholic, he has done so because he thought him a renegade. 
Indeed, if the Republican party relies for its influence on books 
of the kind before us, we can only say that the ten thousand 
Catholic Republicans are men of edifying patience.* 


HIS SUSPICIONS. 


Mr. King seems, unfortunately, to be of a suspicious nature. 
He gives some sentences from a lecture of his Grace of St. Paul. 
He admits it has a patriotic ring, but then the “source” is 
so suspicious that the words are to Mr. King as the sounding 
brass and the tinkling cymbal. We learn from him that the 
politico-ecclesiastical organization is the cause of the abstention 
of the respectable classes from the ballot-boxes. Yet as these 
men are Protestants, or at least non-Catholics, it seems hard 
to understand the connection of the alleged cause and the 
effect, unless through some such occult force as we have 
alluded to above. Altogether one cannot help thinking as he 
reads this work that the sequences resemble those which take 
place in dreams. The imagination is awake, the materials from 
the various sources which supply the furniture of the mind are 
present ; the reason is asleep, and strange, weird, startling, and 
incomprehensible associations of ideas succeed each other as at 
the prompting of some spirit of wickedness and folly. 

CATHOLICISM RATED WITH MOHAMMEDANISM., 

And yet in all this, to do the writer justice, he seems seri- 
ous. No doubt he is at times betrayed into something which 
reads like humor, as when he speaks of the “intolerant clutch” 
of the ecclesiastical oppressor in the South American republics ; 
or when, referring to the Dreyfus case, he informs us that 
“the poor Jew was exiled to Devil’s Isle, but the Devil had 
free range in Paris.”’ It is usual to regard the Catholic Church 
as a Christian church. Most Protestant writers of weight now 
speak of her as the principal branch of the Church of Christ 
in authority, in continuous history and homogeneous belief 
and ritual. Even those who have least sympathy with certain 


* There are 70,0co Catholic Republicans in New York State, 
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of her doctrines and her ceremonial admit the vitality of faith 
among her children of all classes and conditions of life. Take 
our word for it, in the United Kingdom, as well as in the United 
States, a priest of this dreadful politico-ecclesiastical Romanism 
is acknowledged by Protestants to have an authority which they 
will not concede to their own minister. It is immaterial from 
what principle of human nature, from what impression of life and 
conduct, from what instinct or influence the idea proceeds, but 
it is there a moral and intellectual conviction among Protest- 
ants of all kinds within the wide realms that lie between ex- 
treme ritualism and extreme rationalism. A religion believed 
by all men of sense outside the church to be as much the 
religion of Christ as any form called Christian, and whose 
ministers are known by Protestants high and low as not respec- 
ters of persons, are known to be fearless in rebuke and instant 
in advice among their own people, who are estimable in the 
relations of life, in the opinion of all people,—we say that a 
religion regarded by Protestants as Christian in its origin, be- 
lief, and influence on conduct would not be compared with 
Mohammedanism by any Protestant of sense and feeling. 
There is a passage at page 169 of this work which presents 
the astounding comparison. We have read many very shame- 
ful, very libellous statements, or at least heard of their publi- 
cation in pamphlets, fly-sheets, and placards. The ardent 
Protestant who pushed himself into new notice recently in 
England for “brawling” in a church of the Establishment 
sold in his little shop in London publications of an obscene 
and revolting character about the confessional. It was pointed 
out by Protestants that this should be stopped, but because a 
sort of Protestant revival had at the moment risen he was safe 
from prosecution. For many years the literature of Holywell 
Street has been under the notice of the police, and for a book 
which drew to their legitimate conclusion certain dicta of 
economic and physiological science Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. 
Besant were tried at the bar of the Queen’s Bench. Public 
morality was deemed deserving of protection then because 
there was no furore of Reformation principles in conflict with a 
tendency to Catholicism in the Established Church; so deserv- 
ing, indeed, that nothing less than the dignified proceedings of a 
trial at bar seemed fitting to the occasion. But now the Catholic 
religion may be libelled with impunity. The wholesale perjury 
of the Popish Plot witnesses is another instance of the blind- 
ness which settles upon men when some unscrupulous person 
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sounds the Protestant alarm bell. The well-born, the edu- 
cated, the reputable were then slain on the Evangelists as 
Oates and his imitators poured forth their constantly amended 
tales. Of course after blood had been shed in rivers, and a 
terror like that which will fall on men before the signs of the 
coming of the Last Day had withered the hearts of man, 
woman, and child of the old religion, the people recovered 
from their frenzy, and, as usual in such cases, inflicted on the 
baser instruments of the conspiracy the punishment more justly 
due to others. 


A MALIGNANT STATEMENT. 


It is hard to find anything in the perjuries of the witnesses 
of the Popish Plot as malignant as the statement which we 
now quote from Mr. King: “ The religion of the Philippines 
is what might be looked for when Roman Catholics and Mus- 
sulmans have for centuries vied with one another for the spir- 
itual domination over an idolatrous and barbarous people.” * 
There is here at least no qualification. Elsewhere, as though 
he had some idea that he might defeat his purpose by attri- 
buting to the Catholic religion as the necessary effects of its 
influence, foulness, lying, cruelty, a corruption of the entire 
moral nature, he made a distinction between the Catholic 
Church—or, as he calls it, “religious Romanism’’—and politi- 
co-ecclesiastical Romanism. Nor is this comparison with Mo- 
hammedanism a reckless flash of polemics. It is cool and cal- 
culating. He speaks of the toleration by the United States of 
all forms of religion, including that of the Mussulmans; but 
he adds a limitation, namely, that some practices may be ob- 
jected to. This is immediately in point to his argument all 
along. If he can show there are practices arising, as of neces- 
sity, from Catholic doctrine that are incompatible with the 
very existence of social and moral obligations, he asks, and 
rightly asks, that such practices should be put down. We 
shall go farther, and say that any theological system which 
rendered society impossible—for this is the meaning of his 
point—should be interdicted. We are not going to prove that 
moral and social obligations can be observed by Catholics con- 
sistently with the teachings of their church. To a very large 
extent, if not altogether, England acted on the opinion that 
Catholic doctrine was destructive of civil society when she 
would not allow a Catholic to be even a tide-waiter or a pri- 


.* Page 249. 
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vate soldier.* She has changed all that. Catholics are high 
in the army and in offices of state. Only a few years ago the 
keeper of the Queen’s conscience in Ireland was a Catholic. 
A few years ago the viceroy of the vast dependency of India 
was a Catholic. To-day one of the most distinguished of her 
ambassadors is a Catholic, and the Lord Chief-Justice, who has 
just concluded his labors as one of the tribunal dealing with a 
matter of high policy in which this country is interested, is a 
Catholic. 

Such facts prove that the old prejudices, based on hatred 
and long kept alive by unscrupulous greed,t are dying out. 
We do not fear the effects of such prejudices will enter into 
the law of the United States, for all this writer urges. There 
can be no solid ground for believing that the only church 
which insists on the indissolubility of marriage favors polygamy 
in any sense, or in a Mussulman sense. Purity of thought is 
an essential characteristic of the Christian dispensation, but no 
pretence to this morality is put forward by any body of Chris- 
tians except the Catholic body.t What is the result of such 
far-reaching mental uncleanness but the legislation which 
makes marriage a tie as temporary as concubinage, and which 
looks upon the gratification of unlawful passion as not merely 
the natural but necessary condition of human life. In this prin- 
ciple we have nothing short of the dissolution of the family 
and the decomposition of the state; for we have the philoso- 
phy of naturalism, the religion which makes an idol of the in- 
dividual in a sense subversive of all the principles which hold 
the moral elements of the world together. There is no re- 
straint on acquisition, the man himself is the object of his sole 
interest—we allow for casual preferences, but these do not 
touch the point—and so fraud sits over all exchanges, over 
every contract, and oppression extinguishes the very life of 
labor, the workingman’s sense of self-respect. 

It is somewhat hardy, even for Mr. King, to arraign the 
Church as the enemy of labor; hardy even for a man who 
puts the religion of Christ on a par with Mohammedanism. 
It is true that the church has continued from the time of the 


* Asa matter of fact she was never without Catholics in her army, but the theoretical 
disqualification certainly existed. 

+ Edmund Burke, who is frequently quoted by Mr. King, declared that Irish Protestants 
did not desire the conversion of the Catholics. It was their interest that the Catholics should 
remain subject to fines, confiscations, every species of spoliation. 

tlt is right to except English High-Churchmen from this statement, but after all they 
are the Protestants who are charged with the Romanizing of the church. 
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Apostles, thinking with the same mind as when her sacra- 
mental system was in unceasing activity to prepare the martyrs 
for the tortures pronounced against them, or which they ex- 
pected to be pronounced against them; true that she won to 
her authority all that was civilized and vast territories beyond 
the boundaries of civilization; true, she vivified a moribund 
world with a new spirit, restrained by her benign rule the fiery 
passions of the northern Barbarian and infused a spirit of 
justice and dignity into the crafty and servile Asiatic; true it 
is that she fought for the wife and the virgin against the 
armies of Islam, fought century after century until at length 
her sacrifices secured the civilization which enables Mr. King, 
and persons like him, to use its benefits in the same way as 
Titus Oates did, as Bedloe did, as Dangerfield and the rest of 
the appalling rout who made life in England a tragedy pite- 
ous, grotesque, horrible as was ever enacted in Roman amphi- 
theatres or Parisian shambles; but notwithstanding all this she 
is the ally of the Moslem, his copartner in the debasement of 
human nature! 

And Mr. King, who professes such deep solicitude for the 
laborer, tells us not of the Pope’s appeals to those who have 
chained them to an iron rule. Wages are not all; the laboring 
man has a soul, has his aspirations, his preferences—his pre- 
judices, if you will. What independence of spirit is to be found 
in a factory or shop where the superintendent rules over the 
conscience more certainly than an oriental despot? The move- 
ment of an eyelid by the employee, if harsh words have galled 
him, means instant dismissal. In the old world talk was made 
in verse and economic prose about “the tyrant of the fields.” 
In England Liberal politicians were eloquent over the farm- 
laborer “sat upon” by the parson and the squire.* We have 
heard of the peasants before the French Revolution, we are 
aware that the czxtendant of the manor was often tyrannical 
enough; but neither in France nor in England was there any- 
thing like the paralysis which smites mind and heart when a 
manager in an American mill or workshop looks darkly at a 
laborer. Contrast with this result of the economic ethics of 
the individual’s unaccountableness for acts that are not legally 
cognizable with the check imposed by the guilds of the Middle 
Ages under the guidance of the church. If ever she possessed 
a powerful influence on civil society it was when those guilds 

* Sat upon by the parson and the squire " was the phrase used by Mr. Bright in one of 


his speeches. 
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were in their most palmy state. The worker was protected 
absolutely against injustice of any kind or from any source. 
The guild was a religious fraternity under the patronage of 
the saint of the craft. Every member was beund by rule to 
approach the sacraments at stated intervals throughout the 
year. An act of immoral conduct entailed expulsion, so did 
drunkenness in public, so did theft, so did malicious injury to the 
employer’s materials, so did conviction for a crime. The master 
belonged to the same guild, sat in the same council and filled 
the guild offices, as his workmen did. There was a real equal- 
ity without confounding ranks or effacing dignity. So high 
was the sense of honor among those medieval workingmen they 
would not admit a royal bastard to their fraternities. The 
Bastard of Orleans or of Alencon might lead the armies of 
France, take precedence of other great nobles, go on high 
embassies, entertain royalty. in his castle; but these working- 
men would not admit him to an equality with them. This is 
how the politico-ecclesiastical organization which Mr. King 
looks upon as a “peril” to labor shaped the soul of the work- 
ingman when her sway over the mind of Europe stood highest. 

The feeling for him which the church manifested then has 
been displayed by our Holy Father since his accession, as one 
would expect from a man so eminently gifted with the sense 
of her profound and elevating policy. We have not a shadow 
of doubt if at this moment a controversy between workingmen 
and masters were to arise there is not an honest workingman 
on the Continent of Europe, in Britain or in America, who 
would not readily submit his fortunes to his arbitration. As 
surely as a few years ago Cardinal Manning would be the 
chosen judge of the Protestant workingmen -of London, so sure- 
ly, if the case could arise, Leo XIII. would be the arbiter pre- 
ferred by the workingmen of the world. We can, therefore, 
resignedly dismiss Mr. King’s question: “Is it not true that 
apparent personal sincerity and honesty on the one hand, and 
pronounced adherence to a system which, wearing a triple 
crown of tyranny, enforces disgusting arrogance, blasphemous 
claims, refined perfidy, compelled ignorance and assassinated 
individuality, etc.’”—by asking him these questions: How may 
a system wear a crown? enforce arrogance, whether disgust- 
ing or not? how can a system enforce blasphemous claims, en- 
force refined perfidy, enforce compelled ignorance, and enforce 
assassinated individuality with or without a triple crown of 
tyranny? The truth is this vicious rhodomontade has a mean- 
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ing amid the confusion of thought under which the writer 
labored. It means that His Holiness is, by virtue of the 
system of which he is the head, a tyrant, is arrogant to a dis- 
gusting degree, asserts blasphemous claims, whatever these may 
be, acts with refined perfidy, like the Jesuits whose pupil he is. 
We are in a difficulty as to the ‘“ compelled ignorance” which 
the system enforces upon the Pope—even Mr. King knows that 
his reputation as a scholar is wide-spread; but if so, how can 
he be the victim of compelled or any other kind of ignorance? 
With all our desire to interpret Mr. King as he would wish, 
we fail with the “ assassinated individuality.” If the Pope be 
a tyrant and arrogant, an asserter of blasphemous claims, a 
man of refined perfidy, his individuality can hardly be said to 
have been assassinated. He must have as much individuality 
about him, with all the qualities mentioned, as any man in 
history; he almost surpasses anti-Christ. But if we look at 
him as the head of the politico-ecclesiastical conspiracy against 
American institutions, we wonder in what way his compelled 
ignorance can be a valuable agent in controlling those institu- 
tions. Fluency, recklessness, want of scruple,-or fluency with 
the opinion that “ Romanists” are not entitled to common 
justice, carries Mr. King too far. He proves too much. 

Yet we are thankful to him. He is not civil, but we 
can overlook his want of politeness for the service he has 
rendered us. It is not so bloody as that afforded to our ances- 
tors by Lord George Gordon and his followers, when in their 
zeal they almost wrecked London; but as sensible men saw 
in their methods, so sensible men will see in Mr. King’s the 
value to religion of that fervor which shows itself by setting 
fellow-citizens against each other; will see the quality of the 
charity which is so like hatred that it recalls Tertullian’s sen- 
tence crystallizing pagan detestation of the Christian name.* 

* ‘If the Tiber overflow its banks, if the Nile do not spread its water through the fields, 


if the heavens refuse rain, if a famine arise, or pestilence, at once the hue and cry is heard : 
The Christians to the lions !""—7Zert. Apo/. 
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UNLIKE many books which have had a great 
run, Richard Carve/* has real worth. Wholly sweet 
and clean, it is masterly in its delineation of colo- 
nial times, in its portrayal of life here and in Eng- 
land a hundred years ago. Suggesting and blend- 

ing the excellences of both Thackeray and Robert Louis 
Stevenson, it is a tompanion picture to Dr. Weir Mitchell’s 
Hugh Wynne. It is high but merited praise to say that both 
Mr. Churchill and Dr. Mitchell have reached and realized all 
the possibilities of Colonial and Revolutionary life in the novel. 


The King's Mother+ is a memoir of Margaret Beaufort, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby, and is a very beautiful pic- 
ture of life in the ages of faith. They were days of internecine 
and international strife, but souls blossomed in them with a 
fragrance which no one can appreciate to-day unless the spirit 
of the Middle Ages has fallen upon him within the Catholic 
Church. People outside the church have caught something of 
that spirit, no doubt; the architecture, the music, the ceremo- 
nial have appealed to the romantic side of character, but this 
attraction, which belongs to the faculty of taste, is not the 
same as a mental hold of the thought and impulse, the fire 
and energy, the devotion and self-sacrifice of those days. It is 
doubtful if Scott with all the romance of his nature possessed 
this perception in its fulness. If any one not a Catholic 
realized it, it was Edmund Burke. But even in his case we 
are not sure that it was an insight deeper than the vividness 
of a wonderful imagination which saw its images in all the 
vitality of intense passion. There was a religious life, from the 
throne to the laborer’s cottage, which made society one in a 
sense not to be found in northern and western Europe since 
the sixteenth century; not to be found anywhere, for that 


* Richard Carvel. By Winston Churchill. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
+ The King's Mother. By Lady Margaret Domville. London: Burns & Oates, limited. 
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matter, except in parts of Bavaria and the Tyrol, in parts of 
Italy and parts of Spain. Now, we have that very oneness of 
society in the pages of Lady Margaret Domville, that inter- 
penetrating spirit which passed through‘ all classes like light 
on the groups painted on a cathedral window, which while vivi- 
fying unites them by one purpose. 

The life of Margaret Beaufort was passed in a time of 
great mutations at home and abroad, of great intellectual 
activity and discovery. Richard of York claimed the throne 
and died the death of a traitor. His.son Edward wrested the 
sceptre from the feeble hand of Henry; and in the change 
noble heads that had not fallen in the field fell beneath the 
axe. Great men and their children begged their bread, and 
petty men became great by confiscations. Again Edward fled 
and the meek Henry mounted the throne. Again the heads- 
man was busy, estates changed owners or went back to the 
old owners. The parvenu of yesterday; who had played the 
great baron on the spoils of an Exeter or Oxford, a Pembroke 
or a Clifford, was an adventurer once more. And the great 
Yorkist nobles in their turn were wanderers on the earth, as 
those of Lancaster had been. Another swing of the urn, and 
Edward is king, Henry and his heir sleep'in bloody graves, 
and with them, to all appearance, the last hope of Lancaster. 
But a new element enters into the dynastic quarrel. The de- 
scendants of the men who in one generation signed Magna 
Charta, in another overawed the greatest Plantagenets, whose 
lives were part of the story of England, who fought in Pales- 
tine with Richard and Edward, who conquered at Crecy, at 
Poitiers, and Agincourt—these could not tamely see the 
honors of their old nobility bestowed on the kinsfolk of the 
queen, on Rivers and on Grey, born to be their lackeys. It 
was this feeling which rendered it possible for Gloucester to 
brush aside the royal princes, as Gloucester’s crimes upon the 
throne opened a way for Henry Tudor, the son of the subject 
of this memoir. 

Nor is it only in the vicissitudes of civil war, of carnage on 
the field and vindictive justice afterwards, of confiscation which 
in a moment reduced families from princely wealth and luxury 
and power to seek alms at the cot, the convent, the farm-house 
or monastery in their own land, or to beg in the streets of 
Burgundy and France, that the era in which our heroine lived 
wrote lessons on her mind and heart. She could remember the 
capture of Constantinople, which took place while she was 
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spending her early and studious days at Bletsoe. Printing was 
discovered and the system of the heavens explained. Later on, 
when her son was seated on a throne made safe by his craft, 
policy, and the memory of the disastrous days of the Roses, the 
genius of Columbus opened a new world, the tales of which 
surpassed all that had been told of the wealth of Ormus and 
of Ind, the vastness of far Cathay, the might of the empire of 
Prester John, the wonders of the hidden lands beyond the 
African desert. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century Lady Margaret 
Domville is safe in saying that “the state of education was 
fairly good.” A young woman of good family was taught 
French, and possibly Latin. With regard to the latter, it was 
not so rare an accomplishment but that the Latin of the Mass 
and of the psalms could be intelligently followed on one of 
those illuminated rolls of finely written manuscript which 
formed an item of domestic wealth. A very little later with 
printing came a diffusion of those curious pages which are the 
delight of the collector. No grown-up person above the labor- 
ing classes was wholly illiterate. Nor is this statement affected 
by the gibe that a certain strong thief could not read his neck- 
verse on Harrowby Heath. There was a decay of this rudi- 
mentary learning owing to the wars of the Roses, and again to 
the condition of insecurity and neglect which followed the 
breaking up of the religious houses, and we are confirmed in this 
opinion by Fuller, writing about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, who laments the loss of “the schools” of the nuns, 
where the pupils were taught reading, needle-work, French, and 
the rudiments of Latin. It was in these schools the girls of 
the lower and more wealthy middle classes, and of the lesser 
gentry, received their education. Among women, at least, it 
seems beyond all dispute that a very fair reach of instruction 
was arrived at, so generally that even domestic servants could 
carry on a clear and well-expressed correspondence. Nor is 
there any reason to suppose that their brothers were with- 
out equal advantages, for the conditions of life in peaceful 
times did not press on boys so severely as in the last and the 
present century. During a part of this period a curious cir- 
cumstance is observable, that education was more generally 
diffused, and possibly of a better kind, among the classes we 
have mentioned than among the very highest class. The sons 
and daughters of great nobles could not mix in the common 
schools; so that they had to depend upon such instruction as 
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they might receive at home from the chaplain or the parish 
priest.* 

The clearness with which Margaret Beaufort wrote her views 
on all the important affairs she had in charge as a great land- 
holder, and as one to whom great interests were entrusted for 
judgment, shows she had the advantage of the best training 
from her earliest childhood. She was eminently a peace-maker, 
to whose counsel disputes were submitted when no other arbi- 
trator could have obtained a result satisfactory to litigants. 
One instance of this is the settlement of the contest between 
the town and university of Cambridge on a matter of jurisdic- 
tion. But it was the same throughout all matters which lay or 
came within her influence or authority. Precision marked the 
regulations framed for the government of her castles and man- 
ors, for the execution of her charities, for the securing the 
splendor of public worship over her vast, estates, for the reli- 
gious and secular teaching of her tenants and laborers, for the 
rule of the colleges founded and endowed, or partly founded 
and endowed, by her.t Amid the claims of so many duties she 
gave hours of each day for the practice of devotion. Her con- 
fessors bear testimony, among them the Blessed Fisher, to the 
influence of her life upon themselves. Fasting and other prac- 
tices of mortification were with her a reality; the humility and 
love with which she cared for her poor realized in a high de- 
gree the spirit of the Gospel. She was a great patron of 
literature, and contributed to its advancement by her talents as 
well as by her purse. Among the works from her own pen is 
a translation of Speculum Aureum Peccatorum and the fourth 
book of the Following of Christ, the first three having been 
translated by her direction. This was the first edition in Eng- 
lish, and we can readily conceive the delight of the great and 
gentle scholar who edited the reprint for the Early English Text 
Society that one so highly placed as Margaret Beaufort should, 
in an age of war and pride, desire to bring within reach of the 
poor man a work which lifts him above the fears and miseries 
of life, which in the church makes the docile reader a saint, 
which inspires the mere altruist to the effort of self-sacrifice, 
instead of the talk of it, and in which the Positivist has found, 
as Comte himself had found, the road to self-culture laid down 


* A law prohibiting the employment of private tutors was enacted when the doctrines 
of Wyckliffe began to disturb society. The private tutor may have been too often a discon- 


tented individual. 
+ She re-founded God’s House in Cambridge under the title of Christ’s College, allotting 


twelve manors and their lands for maintaining that foundation. 
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in a way that may be trod alike by the simple and the wise. 

We close this memoir with the opinion that no one can 
rise from the perusal of it without some feeling of moral ele- 
vation, a clearer conception of the quality which separates 
the ages of faith from our age, and a regret for much that 
has passed with them from the world. 

This lady, after the death of her daughter-in-law the queen, 
was received to fraternity with the religious house of Durham. 
She never became actually a nun, though her portrait in the 
front of this book represents her in a nun’s dress. It is all 
characteristic of the spirit of detachment which ruled her life. 
Her last husband—that Earl of Derby so familiar to the 
readers of Richard III.—idolized her; her son, the most astute 
_and austere sovereign of his time, shows in his letters his ap- 
preciation of the tenderness, devotion, and wisdom displayed 
in her relations. with him through his puny childhood, his 
threatened boyhood, and his manhood weighted with the cares 
of state. Indeed, those cares so marked their lines upon his 
face that ambassadors judged him to be for ever under the in- 
fluence of some secret fear. We think that this could not 
have been the cause of the look which has been described 


as apologetic—a king always successful could hardly wear such 
a look as that—but rather it was the look of self-effacement 
arising from the modest view of himself instilled by his 
mother, and confirmed by the sense of the great responsibilities 
of his position when, in the earliest prime, he succeeded to a 
kingdom from the government of which, as Philip de Comines 
said, an older man might shrink. 


—__> — —_ 


I.—THE TOURNAY BREVIARY.* 

Practical usefulness is the first note of excellence which 
one should look for in the breviary of to-day, which is intended 
for the constant use of the clergy in general. The volume 
should be of a handy size, suitable for carrying about on jour- 
neys; the paper not so thin as to be transparent, nor so thick 
as to make the book bulky. Distinctness and uniformity of 
type are also most desirable qualities in such a work as this, 
which the priest must read for almost an hour every day. For 
these reasons we most willingly commend the latest edition of 
the breviary from the press of the Society of St. John. Not 


* Breviarium Romanum, Editio Tornaci, 1899. Societas S. Joannis. Desclée, Lefebvre 
et Sociorum. 
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only is usefulness to be commended as an attractive quality 
in a good breviary, but excellence and a certain sort of luxury 
may be legitimately cultivated. This for the reasons that the 
“art preservative ’’ ought to be itself always artistic, and within 
the covers of this book are enclosed much of the word of God 
and the life stories of the world’s noblest and truest heroes. 
For this also the work of Desclée, Lefebvre & Co. may be 
again commended. Their latest breviary is not only a: pleasure 
to the hand but also a delight to the eye, and altogether an 
admirable presentation of the priest’s daily prayer-book. 


2.—SERMONS ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION.* 


The Sermons on Christian Education contained in this vol- 
ume were preached some years ago in St. Mary’s Church, 
Cleveland, and published in German in 1893. A second edition 
has been called for, and of it the present volume is a transla- 
tion. We are greatly indebted to the translator for the work 
he has done and the benefit he has conferred upon English- 
speaking Catholics, for Father Becker’s work will form a valua- 
ble addition to the priest’s library, and could it be widely cir- 
culated among the laity a great boon would also be conferred 
on them. The work is so permeated with the true spirit of 
the good priest and father that it wins hearts to the service 
of the children for God’s sake. It is, too, the outcome of so 
wide, long, and varied an experience that all may profit, even 
though they may not, perhaps, see their way to perfect agree- 
ment upon every point. Moreover good sense and moderation, 
the characteristic of full knowledge and mature judgment, ren- 
der the work one of the best and safest of guides. It is also 
very complete, so that there are very few points which are not 
treated. It is, in short, one of the wisest and most judicious 
of books, excellent both in the spirit in which it is written 
and in the character of the advice and teaching given. Worthy 
of particular commendation is the insistence on the duty of 
providing for the temporal well-being of the family by the 
cultivation of the virtues of industry and frugality, and the 
acquisition by the young of these virtues in anticipation of the 
future. 

The spirit of moderation and of adaptation to the actual 


* Christian Education ; or, The Duties of Parents, By the Rev. William Becker, S.J. 
Rendered from the German into English by a Priest of the Diocese of Cleveland. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. 
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needs of the faithful which characterizes Father Becker’s work 
is shown, too, by the way in which he deals with the ques- 
tion of vocation. Some writers, even moral theologians, leave 
the impression that not to enter the state of perfection is 
presumptively not to do God’s will fully and heartily. Father 
Becker expresses the truth more clearly and more satisfactorily 
for the spiritual well-being of the vast mass of Christians when 
he says: “God desires to lead the majority of people to 
heaven by the way of the commandments, and directs them to 
it through interior dispositions and exterior circumstances, with- 
out even so much as addressing to them the invitation to the 
state of perfection’ (page 98). 

Again, many a young man who gives way to idleness, drink, 
and sensuality is advised to marry as a remedy, in the hope 
that he will be saved. Harder to him but wiser, and in the 
end kinder and certainly productive of less evil to others, is 
Father Becker’s advice: “Every Christian young man ought 
to consider it a sacred duty before God and men, and a real 
point of honor, that, through industry and frugality, he should 
not only lay by something, but also work ahead to such a 
degree that, relying on what he was able to do in early man- 
hood and trusting in God, of course, he may say to himself, 
quietly and confidently: I hope I shall advance and be able 
to support a family. If he is not willing and cannot do this; 
if he has frittered away the precious time of youth in idleness 
and sloth, or even poisoned and squandered it in sinful sensu- 
ality, and fettered himself with the enslaving shackles of drink 
and gambling, and, alas! impurity, often so expensive, and of 
which, perhaps, he will never more rid himself; then it would 
be a hundred times better for himself to drag along his wretched 
existence until his premature death singly, than to draw wife 
and children into life-long misery” (page 41). 

We heartily recommend the book to the attentive study of 
priests, fathers and mothers, and the young men and women 
who are to become the fathers and mothers of the next 
generation. All will profit by it. We cannot, however, with- 
out failing in duty, refrain from expressing regret at the un- 
idiomatic character of the translation. To the “ Priest of the 
Diocese of Cleveland” English is either a language acquired by 
study, or the aim of the translator has been to make the trans- 
lation as literal as possible. 


























“ THERE may be various demurrers offered in 
g reply to the charge of church-looting in the 
: Philippines, but the facts are that not a little of 
it has been done, and the results have been that instead of 
having a mere handful of insurgents arrayed against us, we 
have the whole Tagal race. It may be said that the Filipinos 
used the churches as fortresses, and in attacking them the 
soldiers were but reducing fortresses; or it may be said that 
the Spaniards desecrated the churches before we did. Grant- 
ing all this, still, just for the lack of a little foresight in appoint- 
ing the personnel of the Philippine Commission, as well as in 
forestalling this seeming desecration, we have turned friends into 
enemies, and we bid fair to antagonize a large portion of the 
American people here at home. 


> 
> 


The Dreyfus Case has the world “by the ears.” It is 
credibly reported that very nearly $100,000 were spent to 
send out the telegraphic accounts of the trial at Rennes. All 
these newspaper stories were tinctured with a pro-Dreyfus flavor. 
Every little fact or sentiment that was calculated to stir up a 
feeling of pity for an injured man was made much of. Of 
course we are not prepared to prove that there was a moneyed 
conspiracy in all this. But it is well not to allow ourselves to 
be carried away by an enthusiasm which may after all be 
founded on what is not so. We are bound to the French 
people by many ties of gratitude. This matter of justice is a 
household affair with them, and will be righted in the Courts 
of Appeal without our intervention. 





> 





Any counter-currents in our American life are always sure 
to show themselves in or about Chicago. The latest manifes- 
tation is an abnormal increase of juvenile crime. Of the 
77.441 arrests during the fiscal year, 10,000 were of children 
under sixteen years and 508 of children under ten years. This 
Chicago manifestation is but a local symptom of what is fast 


becoming a constitutional disease in these United States. Sta- 
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tistics of juvenile delinquencies are abundant, and they may 
be found everywhere. 

A keen observer of the ways of men has said that we must 
probably lose a generation of children before the American 
people will give up their foolish shibboleth of an irreligious 
education and become impressed with the necessity of infusing 
a strong element of religious training into the common-school 
education. 


» 
> 





Some religious papers continue to rant against “ Imperialism.” 
It would be a curious study to find just what they understand 
by the high-sounding word. Is it merely acquiring new terri- 
tory’? Most of the territory that now constitutes the United 
States was acquired by conquest or purchase, and by men who 
of all Americans were lovers of republican institutions. What 
is more, on the acquisition of this territory they never thought 
to hold a plebiscite and ask the favor of sovereignty from the 
people of the acquired territories. The American principle of 
a government by the people can be easily affirmed in the 
Philippines after we have pacified the islands. 


& 
> 





The Transvaal imbroglio bears on the face of it evidence 
of only one more instance of unwarranted intrusion on Eng- 
land’s part into the private affairs of another nation. It cer- 
tainly constitutes a part of a nation’s self-government to be 
able to say who shall and who shall not possess the right of 
citizenship. When we found the Chinese an undesirable ele- 
ment we excluded them, and we would not tolerate any as- 
sumption on the part of China of an authority to impose her 
people on us. So the Boers emphatically resent an attempt 
on England’s part to control their autonomy. They are within 
their just right. So Chamberlain thought and said fifteen 
years ago when it was a question of routing the Gladstone 
ministry. But to-day, when other ends are to be attained, the 
fundamental and eternal laws of international comity as well 
as of right and wrong are all changed. 
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WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 
AN OPEN LETTER. 


To the President, to the Secretary of War, and to the General Commanding in 
the Philippines : 

The conduct of the Manilan War presents an aspect to which I beg to call 
your earnest attention, an aspect of astounding barbarity, in that individual 
members of the army have profaned Christian temples and stolen and bartered 
away the sacrificial vestments and sacred vessels. Witness the circumstantial 
accounts everywhere given; witness the articles themselves publicly exposed 
in our Western cities and shamelessly advertised ; witness your own eyes. 

This is a matter that immediately concerns every Catholic of our own 
America. Is this to be a war on millions of American citizens, whose religion 
is as a pericardium? Is this war to be an assault and outrage on our tender- 
est feelings ? 

Itis as a plain American citizen that I address you. I hope you will not 
consider it a presumption. J am one of the people; to them you owe your pres- 
ent authority. And I can say | stand now not for myself alone but for the 
many millions of my co-religionists, for I can hear their voices and feel their sup- 
port. My address, too, is consonant with the spirit of the Constitution, which 
cherishes the right of petition, 

: I have indicated the subject of this petition. If you have a single thought 
for us, let these offences be stopped. Let the offenders be punished, through the 
departments of War and Justice, under such military and civil laws as suit the 
case, whatever they may be. One procedure that suggests itself is the charge 
of “ conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman,” but, where the offence is so 
fundamental, this characterization seems pitiably insufficient. Let the stolen 
treasures, now publicly exposed, be recovered by the application of caveat 
emptor, and let them be restored to their parochial homes, or handed in trust 
for this purpose to the Archbishop of Manila; till this be done, the desecration 
and the wrong are continuing. 

These are our petitions: First, that the desecration and pillaging be in- 
stantly stopped; Second, that the offenders be swiftly punished; Third, that 
stolen articles of religion be diligently restored. 

My tone is measured and moderate, though I might well be stirred and be 
excused; and allow me to remark that for the offences a slight nominal punish- 
ment is to give countenance and to condone; justice calls for something fitting ; 
and furthermore, even though the principal in this case repudiates its agents’ 
infamy, justice demands that it shoulder its responsibility of reparation. The 
government recognizes no temporal superior, but it bows to the claims of justice. 
It seems right that you should be particularly eager to do this, for the honor of 
the country is in a particular way in your keeping. 

Tell me how I shall appeal to you. Shall I appeal to your chivalry? Shall 
| appeal to your sense of what is decent? Shall 1 appeal to your love of our 
brotherhood of country? Shall I appeal to your abhorrence of vile deeds? 
Tell me what virtue or noble feeling most potently moves you and I will put my 
entreaty in its name. ; 

I speak of our present Manilan war. It is told that two thousand years 
ago, when a great man had prosecuted the Asian war with Manilian author- 
ity and had taken Jerusalem and the Temple, he pushed and gazed into the 
Holy of Holies, despite the pleadings and the tears of God’s ancient priests and 
people; and afterward it was repeated how in Pharsalia he felt God’s punish- 
ing hand. And yet even this man refrained from impious plundering. It was 
the sacker Crassus that died of molten gold poured down his throat. 

President, Secretary, General, we ask you, listen and heed; move on the 
quickest avenue to executive action and you shall have our heartfelt thanks, 

NEAL H, EWING, 
Vew York, September 20, 1809. ; 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


heal Catholic Reading Circle should have a copy of the list of thirty-five 

books by Catholic authors selected from the catalogue of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., New York and Boston. By special arrangement with the Colum- 
bian Reading Union a liberal discount will be allowed for.a limited time. To 
secure the reduction the official order-blank must be used, which is appended to 
the published list of works. Copies of the list may be obtained by remitting ten 
cents in postage to the Columbian Reading Union, 415 West Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York City. No attention will be given to postal cards. 

Among the authors represented in this new list are Brother Azarias, James 
Jeffrey Roche, George Parsons Lathrop, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Agnes 
Repplier, Miriam Coles Harris, Emma Forbes Cary, Katharine E. Conway, 
Louise Imogen Guiney, Mary Agnes Tincker, and Adelaide Procter. The 
works of these authors should have a wider circulation. Catholic readers, 
whether members of Reading Circles or patrons of public libraries, can assist 
the good work by active personal co-operation. Send at once for the list with 
critical reviews of each book. 

* * * 

The Champlain Summer-School afforded many opportunities to discuss 
plans for extending Reading Circles. At one of the conferences a most delight- 
ful talk was given by S. M.C., who is well known to our readers. It is here 
reproduced in part from notes taken at Cliff Haven. 

As to the novelty of the Reading Circle venture, that can be easily decided 
upon. When one recalls the Symposia of the ancients, the gay courts presided 
over by the ladies in the pleasant days of trouveres and troubadours, the min- 
strel part of the menu in those old dining-halls of England, the dignified salons 
of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries in France, with their imitations 
in England in Queen Anne’s time, the motive, and even some of the methods, 
of our Reading Circle may be easily traced back to all these forms of culture 
and recreation. So no plea need be made to save our endeavor from the charge 
of new-fangledness. But we may, indeed, help one another to a solution of 
the maintenance of our laudable endeavors, by exchange of opinion, etc.; and 
since Father McMillan, the chairman of the Board of Studies, favors me with 
the request to say my little say, 1 am happy to comply, leaving him to answer 
for the consequent weariness the little say may cause. I would, first, beg leave 
to speak as if I had carte-blanche as to the formation of a Reading Circle, and 
as if I had the most sympathetic co-workers. Then I would put myself on 
guard against the desire to square that circle, and I would not eat my heart out 
if its dimensions were not, at once, the same as the earth’s circumference; on 
the contrary, I would prefer a small circle, and the conditions for admission 
would be clearly enunciated and printed: a determined will to distinguish be- 
tween an association and a“ smart set”; entertainment in the shape of musicales 
and of At Homes and dramatic readings would be limited to one or two a year. 
Our other meetings would be weekly and for work. We would agree upon a 
plan of studious reading, and we would have been so fortunate as to have one 
authority to whom we surrendered our wills in the choice of the year’s study ; of 
course, allowing ourselves a wide margin for individual research and correlative 
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studies, and going as we please,in our general reading. But inthe matter of 
the year’s work we would allow the most autocratic decision of the director or 
directress, or better still, of the Board of Direction, to prevail as to the special 
work to be done. That would limit us to a few books, but to much reading and 
considerable writing ; for Dr, Johnson is right, and we all know it: “ Reading 
makes the full man, and writing makes the sure man.” Now, what should we 
write? Well, that depends on our arrangements as to that one authority, could 
he or she at the weekly meeting give a course of lectures or talks on the pre- 
scribed subjects, indicate the books that are of a nature to help us, answer the 
questions bearing on the difficulties, section off the amount of matter to be read 
till the next meeting; in a word, do pretty much what a professor of literature 
does for a regular class in those schools where literature does not mean simply 
rhetoric. To the members who from the opening of the meeting have been 
convinced that they have come together not for gossip, nor tea, nor cake, nor 
elocution, but for work, the hour or hour and a half will seem all too short to 
Jisten and take notes. Now, what shall be done with the notes? We might 
see the wisdom of developing them into so-called essays. These essays would 
not be inflicted on the body at large, except at great intervals, and as the auto- 
crat of the Round Table would decide. But the writing of the essays might 
prove of real value to the owner and even, when properly put together, form a 
sort of guide-book as to future reading. The subject-matter to be thus treated 
would be agreed upon at the beginning of the course. Would it not be well to 
have a very definite programme drawn? How would this one suit, for instance: 
A study of the great world poems, following the order of time, grouping them 
under the two great sections of ancient and modern classics? Let the earlier 
meetings be devoted by the lecturer to the comparative merits of Homer and 
Virgil, Dante, Tasso, Milton, Cervantes, Shakspere, Goethe, and Tennyson. 
The comparative study would compel much reading, and the first part of the 
term would be devoted to general considerations, The second part might be 
devoted to some two of these great poems in particular; for instance, Shak- 
spere’s plays from English history, and Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, Just 
think of all the interest these themes must awaken, besides the purely literary! 
The many authorities who have given us help on all these subjects would fill a 
good-sized library. There could be no difficulty as to finding subject-matter on 
these books. Indeed, the greatest difficulty attending such work as a well- 
organized Reading Circle suggests is the knowing what to discard, in the way 
of help. This programme would stand for one year’s course. Another year, it 
might be the history of literature, devoting the first half to the literature of the 
world in a very general manner; the second half to a more special study of all 
that has been written in the English language, since there has been an English 
language, 7. e., since the great Elizabethan era, The autocrat would, of course, 
name the special works to be more particularly read. Say, for instance, the 
best of the great essayists of the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries versus the 
best of the nineteenth century, and, to be still more definite as to the study 
course proper, two of Bacon’s, two of Addison’s, two of Charles Lamb’s, and 
two of Newman’s ; the choice of these to be agreed upon by the members and 
the genial autocrat, and so on for years, and for the rest of one’s life, a course 
of studious and delightful reading would be secured. 

The entertainments to be given once or twice a year could be made to illus- 
trate what has been done under this discipline. All judicious reading should 
enlarge and i'lumine; in a word, help us grasp the meaning of creation, and 
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when we shall have grasped that, all eternity will not be too long to exhaust the 
joy of the discovery; and even if we do not get a tangible hold of all the threads 
that make out the mystic tapestry spread out to our gaze, we shall, by. persever- 
ing and concentrated effort, escape the curse of enmuz. We know how depress- 
ing much of our contemporary literature is. Our course will guard us from de- 
pression, though our themes are serious. The great epics, the great romances, 
the great dramas, the great novels are not depressing. The Divina Commedia, 
even in the /nferno,is not depressing. Nor are the Idylls of the King, though 
the great Arthurian romance ends in seeming failure. Who has ever been de- 
pressed by the Dies Ire? One may be serious without depression. We 
should then take the pledge of total abstinence from all that is not mentally and 
spiritually stimulating, and our library shelves should find no room for the deca- 
dents of any period, though we would not limit our shelves to the Catholic 
writers. We would have them, the best of them; but we must also find room 
for the great works of all the great ones of the earth. The ideal librarian re- 
mains, perhaps, to be found, but the Reading Circles should hasten the advent 
of that ideal, and while waiting for him or her imagine our books be arranged 
somewhat in this manner: All our great spiritual guides, theologians and philo- 
sophers, who have brought as much of their knowledge as is good for us within 
our reach, by means of modern English. The historians and philosophers of 
history, and by all means Jet us make sure of the Formation of Christendom, by 
Allies, and Ozanam’s Sorbonne lectures. Then our poets, all of them, but in 


congenial groups. For instance, Tennyson, Browning, and Coventry Patmore go 


together, and should be read in the order here marked. Not perforce all of 
Tennyson nor of Browning, but every line of Patmore; this reading should not 
be prescribed for the regular course, and perhaps the members would get the 


most benefit from this crowned mystic by taking private lessons from one who 
has the rare grace of reading between the lines of Patmore’s revelations. "Would 
not such a library be good enough for our little span of life? The books on 
books are so very plentiful that with them, as with novels, the “ embarras de 
richesses ” is truly embarrassing. The selections had better perhaps be most 
severe in this line; we want all that Wiseman and Newman have written on 
mental and spiritual culture. Brother Azarias does not need to beg admission, 
and there are ever so many others who have the right of entry: Walter Pater, 
Gilbert Hamerton, Hamilton Mabie, Augustine Birrell, Alice Meynell. We 
may not go all the way with all of these, but they have much to teach, and one 
thing they will teach, in harmony with our great infallibles, is that “ Right life is 
glad life,” and if literature is on the whole the most complete expression of the 
spiritual nature of man, then we must, first of all, cultivate and cherish a love 
for books, persevere in our loving use of them, We must not be afraid of the 
efforts a course of studious reading demands, for ‘ All great work demands 
always great self-restraint and continuity of effort, and general healthfulness of 
nature; the kind of half-education which so many mistake for education is very 
barren of results and substitutes a cheap imitation of culture for culture itself.” 
It is Hamilton Mabie who has been speaking in the last few lines. Now, what 
we want is culture, and that does not mean merely refinement of taste or exten- 
sive familiarity with books and art, but emancipation from provincialism, open- 
ness to the truth from all quarters, rightness of spirit and sanity of nature, and, 
let me add, the grace to know when to stop our academic theorizing and hold 


the truth when we see it. So,“ Here’s to the greater to-morrow that is born of 


a great to-day ”! 








